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THE  sun  rose  high  above  the  tropics, 
and  the  sea  glistened  and  assumed  a 
bluish  green  tint.  Overhead  there  were  no 
clouds;  and  the  only  thing  breaking  the 
calm  expanse  was  a small  log  raft.  Slowly 
the  raft  moved  on,  propelled  only  by  the 
endless  current. 

Michael  Dios  awoke  and  rubbed  the  sleep 
from  his  eyes.  He  came  out  of  the  wooden 
hut  to  the  raft’s  edge,  where  he  could 
breathe  in  some  of  the  refreshing  salt  air. 
Michael  gazed  out  over  the  horizon;  and 
a dull,  hazy  look  came  over  his  eyes. 

For  fifty  years,  Michael  Dios  had  been 
a faithful  government  employee.  His  job 
as  assistant  clerk  had  been  insignificant  and, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  uneventful.  For 
five  decades,  he  had  watched  nations  rise 
and  fall  only  to  be  eventually  swallowed  up 
by  either  Russia  or  the  United  States.  East 
and  West  had  grown  into  two  armed 
camps.  And  at  the  end  of  his  years  of  un- 
blemished service,  Michael  had  been  award- 
ed a gold  watch  and  a small  pension. 
Then,  as  far  as  society  was  concerned, 
Michael  Dios  ceased  to  exist.  But  Michael 


had  been  determined  not  to  spend  his  re- 
maining years  in  idleness;  and,  one  year 
later,  after  disposing  of  everything  he 
owned,  he  had  set  sail  in  his  hand-fashioned 
craft. 

The  glaze  slowly  left  his  eyes,  and  he 
scooped  up  some  of  the  water  with  his 
cupped  hands.  He  washed  quickly  and  went 
mechanically  about  preparing  his  break- 
fast. Michael  had  brought  very  little  wfith 
him  from  the  society  he  so  wished  to  escape: 
a small  supply  of  canned  foods  and  water 
purifiers,  a copy  of  the  Holy  Bible,  and  a 
handgun.  The  notches  on  the  front  log  of 
the  hut  indicated  his  fourth  month  at  sea. 
According  to  his  calculations,  he  would 
sight  his  destination  the  following  day. 

The  morning  passed  uneventfully;  and, 
after  his  normal  Spartan  lunch,  Michael 
spent  the  afternoon  reading  the  Bible.  Over 
and  over,  he  would  read  the  story  of  Cre- 
ation, of  the  perfect  paradise,  of  Man,  and 
of  the  original  sin.  And  he  would  reason 
that  Man  had  never  been  content  with  his 
lot  in  life,  that  he  had  to  taste  of  the  fruit 
of  knowledge,  and  that  he  would  have  par- 
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taken  of  the  fruit  of  immortality,  had  he 
been  able.  Michael  knew  that  through 
knowledge  Man  had  already  obtained  the 
power  to  destroy  himself  and  the  world 
with  him,  and  that  Man  had  brought  sin 
and  suffering  to  the  world  through  his  in- 
herent lust  and  greed. 

Light  faded  and  darkness  fell  upon  the 
ocean.  The  night  passed  uneasily,  and 
Michael  arose  at  the  earliest  sign  of  dawn. 
The  island,  his  long-awaited  destination, 
appeared  about  eleven  o’clock;  and  the  raft 
glided  into  the  bay.  Michael  leaped  into 
the  surf  and  anchored  the  raft  as  close  to 
shore  as  possible.  In  no  time,  his  supplies 
were  on  the  beach ; and  he  began  the  task 
he  had  so  longed  for. 

The  next  two  months  were  the  happiest 
in  Michael’s  life.  From  sunset  to  sunrise,  he 
labored  to  make  his  island,  the  Island  of 
Ganaden,  a true  paradise.  While  he 
worked,  he  could  almost  forget  the  news- 
paper and  radio  reports  the  morning  of  his 
departure,  announcing  the  disbandment  of 
the  U.N.  and  the  inevitability  of  war.  Deep 
within  his  heart,  he  prayed  that  nether  side 
would  ever  begin  the  annihilation;  but  he 
knew  he  prayed  in  vain. 

Time  passed  more  quickly  for  Michael. 
Each  day  he  would  set  about  accomplishing 
another  step  in  his  plan.  After  one  week, 
he  had  managed  to  remove  all  the  undesir- 
able plant-growth.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
month,  he  had  succeeded  in  exterminating 
all  the  carnivorous  animals,  except  for  the 
young  which  he  never  allowed  to  acquire  the 
taste  of  blood.  And  so.  at  the  end  of  two 
months,  the  Island  of  Ganaden  was  every- 
thing he  wanted  it  to  be. 

Michael  burned  his  raft  and  came  to  live 
with  the  creatures  of  the  field  and  the  forest. 
He  was  truly  content  and  read  more  and 
more  of  the  Biblical  Golden  Age.  Thanks- 
giving Day  arrived,  and  Michael  laid  aside 
his  work  to  roam  the  island  and  survey  all 
he  had  done. 

Suddenly,  a flash  of  light  split  the  sky. 
The  ground  began  to  rumble.  There  was  a 
tremendous  blast.  The  whole  earth  con- 
vulsed violently,  and  the  Universe  itself 
seemed  to  shake  on  its  foundations. 
Michael,  thrown  immediately  to  the  ground, 
lay  prostrate  in  the  dust,  waiting  for  the 
final  chain  reaction  that  would  obliviate  the 
world.  Shock,  shock,  shock,  and  it  was 
over.  . . . 

Gasping  for  breath,  Michael  rolled  over, 
quite  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  sur- 
vived it  all.  It  was  only  too  evident  what 
had  happened.  It  did  not  matter  what  the 


cause  had  been,  nor  who  had  pushed  the 
button  first;  but  on  both  sides  of  the  world 
the  missies  had  gone  up  and  come  down, 
bringing  utter  annihilation.  The  island  ap- 
peared the  same.  It  was  situated,  as  he  had 
planned,  just  far  enough  away  to  be  unaf- 
fected by  the  atomic  fall-out.  The  skies  lay 
black  unto  death ; and  the  sun  remained 
hidden,  refusing  to  cast  one  ray  of  hope 
upon  the  forsaken  world. 

A week  passed,  and  then  another,  before 
the  skies  cleared  and  a rainbow  appeared  in 
the  heavens.  For  days,  Michael  wandered 
aimlessly  over  the  island,  neither  pausing 
to  rest  nor  stopping  to  sleep ; and  always 
the  question  hammered  in  his  brain: 
“Why?  Why  did  Man  learn  only  too  late 
that  he  was  meant  to  have  dominion  over 
every  living  creature,  but  not  over  other 
men?  When  Man  brought  evil  into  the 
world  and  nourished  evil,  did  he  not  at 
last  become  the  instrument  of  evil?”  And 
again:  “Man  is  evil,  Man  is  evil,  Man  is 
evil!”  echoed  through  the  corridors  of  his 
mind. 

And  then  a sudden  fear  seized  him,  as  he 
surveyed  his  small  domain.  “Am  I not  also 
a man?”  he  thought.  “Didn’t  I,  too,  spring 
from  that  very  seed  of  evil  ? What  will  be- 
come of  the  island?”  He  was  in  the  forest 
now.  His  head  was  spinning.  His  eyes 
drooped;  his  legs  refused  to  support  him 
any  longer.  He  fell  exhausted  to  the 
ground,  and  sweet  sleep  overcame  him. 
But  soon  he  could  see  himself,  running 
wildly  about,  his  eyes  filled  with  hatred, 
killing  every  living  thing  in  sight.  His  gun 
was  in  his  hand ; and  all  about  him  the  in- 
nocent creatures  of  the  field  lay  groaning, 
bleeding,  dying. 

He  awoke.  His  body  was  covered  with  a 
cold  sweat ; he  gasped  for  air.  Before  his 
eyes,  he  still  saw  the  quivering,  ripped 
bodies.  “No,  no,  no!”  he  shouted  and  tried 
to  shake  the  image  from  his  mind.  He 
got  to  his  feet  and  staggered  through  the 
dark  to  the  hollow  stump  where  he  kept  the 
meager  possessions  he  had  brought  with 
him.  There  were  still  a few  tins  of  food 
left  and  a small  supply  of  ammunition. 

Night  had  fallen;  and  the  island,  lit  up 
by  the  full  moon,  lay  wrapped  in  sleep. 
Everything  was  still,  tranquil,  silent.  Mi- 
chael sat  with  his  back  against  the  stump. 
A few  of  the  forest  creatures,  knowing  no 
fear,  had  gathered  about  him,  fascinated  by 
the  gleaming  metal  in  his  hand.  Michael 
almost  smiled  now,  knowing  they  would  be 
safe,  sure  everything  would  be  all  right. 
Then,  calmly,  he  turned  the  gun  toward 
himself. 
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Kenneth  Lawrence  Freed  ’59 


IT’S  not  every  day  that  Hal  Hall,  the 
famous  television  disc  jockey,  spends 
the  day  with  a mere  reporter  for  Teenerama 
Magazine.  So  you  can  imagine  how  thrilled 
I was  when  my  editor  told  me  I was  going 
to  follow  Hal  on  his  busy  Saturday  sched- 
ule. When  I arrived  at  a famous  Times 
Square  cafeteria  to  meet  Hal,  he  was  al- 
ready there.  It  doesn’t  take  long  to  find 
Hal.  His  clean-cut,  youngish  face  points 
him  out  easily.  But  what  made  me  really 
sure  it  was  Hal  I saw,  was  the  group  of 
admiring  teenage  fans  that  always  sur- 
rounds him. 

After  I had  fought  my  way  through  the 
crowd,  I introduced  myself  to  Hal.  Im- 
mediately, he  put  me  at  ease,  giving  me  a 
carton  of  his  sponsor’s  candy,  Scrunchies, 
and  a few  large-sized  I Like  Hal  buttons. 
As  I munched  a Scrunchie  (a  terrific  candy, 
by  the  way),  I noticed  what  Hal  was 
eating  for  lunch.  Boy!  was  I surprised, 
kids.  For  someone  who  can  afford  thick 
steaks  for  every  meal,  Hal  was  remarkably 
temperate.  All  he  had  was  one  hard-boiled 
egg,  a glass  of  milk,  (“Fabulous,”  Hal 
says),  and  two  Scrunchies  to  top  it  off. 
“Why  such  a small  lunch  ?”  I asked.  “Well, 
Ken,”  Hal  answered,  “I  can’t  afford  to 
stuff  mj'self;  I have  to  be  an  example  to 
kids.  Have  another  Scrunchie?”  I chewed 
a bar,  while  Hal  gulped  down  a second 
glass  of  milk  and  signed  a few  autographs. 

At  two  o’clock  we  arrived  at  the  studio 
where  Hal  does  his  evening  TV  shows.  Al- 
ready a big,  good-natured  crowd  of  kids 
had  gathered  at  the  entrance.  They  screamed 
their  good-natured  screams  as  Hal  and  I 
got  out  of  his  sleek  limousine.  (“I  use  it 
rarely,”  Hal  says.)  As  the  ushers  escorted 
us  in,  Hal  looked  back  at  the  kids  and 
said  to  me,  “Gee,  remember  when  we  were 
kids,  too?”  He  took  out  his  embossed 
handkerchief  and  threw  it  into  the  crowd. 
“Give  them  something  to  do  while  they’re 
waiting,”  he  said  as  the  wholesome  young- 
sters fought  for  the  handkerchief.  “It’ll  be 
worth  five  bucks,”  I heard  one  youngster 
say  in  his  good-natured  way. 

I had  planned  to  ask  Hal  a whole  lot  of 
questions  about  his  work  and  things  like 
that,  but  I soon  found  that  he  knew  just 
what  I wanted.  “I  like  kids,”  he  said  as 
we  walked  down  the  long  corridor  leading 


to  the  studio.  “I’m  devoting  my  life  to 
them,  and  I’m  proud  of  it,  too.”  He  paused 
and  turned  to  me  with  that  famous  sincere 
look  of  his.  “And  I think  the  kids  know  it. 
They  can  tell  the  phonies  right  off.”  I 
could  see  that  Hal  was  dead  serious  about 
his  responsibilty  to  teenagers.  Here’s  a man 
who  should  represent  kids  in  Congress,  I 
thought.  “You  know,”  Hal  went  on,  “ever 
since  I was  in  school,  I’ve  wanted  to  help 
kids.  But  I never  thought  I would  be  this 
successful.”  He  pointed  to  the  stacks  of  Hal 
Hall  fan  magazines,  tee-shirts,  and  bubble- 
gum sticks,  which  he  later  gave  away  on 
his  show. 

We  entered  the  large  studio.  Everyone 
was  there  — the  producer,  director,  cast, 
band,  everyone.  (“I  need  so  many  people 
to  help  me  in  my  work,”  says  Hal  humbly.) 
I could  see  right  off  how  much  they  re- 
spect Hal  for  his  sincerity  and  unselfishness. 
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They  all  have  favorite  stories  about  him. 
I like  best  the  one  Hal’s  producer,  Harvey 
Keck,  told  me.  “Why,  I remember  the  time 
when  Hal  interrupted  his  vacation  to  help 
a sick  television  executive,”  said  Harvey 
quite  spontaneously.  “Yes,  even  now  this 
executive,  who  happens  to  be  president  of 
the  network,  thanks  Hal  whenever  he  sees 
him.  Hal’s  a real  pal.  But  why  should  I 
talk  about  it;  it’s  all  here.”  Harvey  gave 
me  a mimeographed  sheet  wth  Hal’s  bio- 
graphy on  it. 

I was  reading  the  sheet  when  Hal  told 
me  rehearsal  was  almost  over.  “We’ve  got 
a fabulous  show  tonight  as  you  can  see. 
But  I’m  especially  proud  of  this  girl.”  A 
young  beautiful  blonde  was  coming  over. 
1 could  tell  right  then  that  she  was  des- 
tined for  stardom.  “Meet  Cappy  Kydde,” 


Hal  said.  “This  is  art ,”  Hal  continued  as 
Cappy  sang  her  hit,  “BOP,  IT,  BAR- 
TOK.” 

When  Cappy  had  finished  singing,  they 
let  the  kids  in  for  the  show.  They  were 
like  a huge  tidal  wave.  “Just  kids  having 
fun,”  Hal  assured  me.  More  kids  piled 
in.  The  ushers  rushed  over  to  distribute  the 
stacks  of  Scrunchies.  Hal  threw  more  hand- 
kerchiefs into  the  crowd.  He  was  in  his 
element.  “You’d  better  get  out  now,  while 
you  can !”  he  yelled  to  me.  I nodded  back 
to  him.  And,  hugging  my  Scrunchies,  I 
forced  my  way  through  the  crowd  as  the 
band  began  playing  Hal’s  theme,  “REBEL 
ROCK.”  The  kids  thought  I was  an  usher. 
By  the  time  I had  reached  the  door,  all  my 
Scrunchies  were  gone.  But  that  was  un- 
important. I had  met  Hal  Hall,  a real  guy. 


f-^roApect  op 


David  Zippin  ’59 

Now  as  it  was  fragile  and  sad  on  the  wooden  rise 
About  the  ancient  hall  and  drying  as  the  shutter  was  grey 
The  way  beyond  the  gables  green, 

Youth  let  me  stretch  and  swell 
Splendid  in  the  bleached  sun, 

And  blushed  with  morn-cool,  I was  delight  of  the  mother  birds 
And  in  a white  time  I manly  had  maiden  and  frills 
Tremble  with  eyes  large  and  dark 
On  the  green-grey  of  the  stumbling  night. 

And  as  I was  born  and  heedless,  still  in  my  father's  home 
’Along  the  morning-people  I was  favorite. 

In  their  breath  that  was  bound  to  drying. 

Youth  had  me  stretch  and  swell 
Fuzzy  in  the  hoarseness  of  his  gaze, 

A nd  green  and  grey  I am  man  and  lad,  chits 
Drew  to  my  knuckled  form,  the  aged  bathed  webbed  and  knobby 
In  the  brook  of  wintercool  bright. 

And  as  I slept,  tipped  on  my  eyes, 

the  lips  of  night  were  pleading 

its  kiss  was  dried  and  dying 

all  the  sky  was  bearing  away 

the  atmosphere  sucking  the  clouds  away 

and  space  grieved  and  gaping. 

Night  was  wrong 

and  I feared  to  wake; 
all  was  past  and  present  passing 
time  holding  me  webbed  and  knobby 
dank  upon  red  passions  past 
the  swells  to  waters  slipping 
and  the  boulders  dry. 
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Stanley  Kenneth 


Patz  ’59 


THE  report  cards  finally  came  out. 

With  great  excitement  I figured  out 
my  average  mark  — 84.4%.  My  fifteen 
minute  increase  in  homework  for  each  sub- 
ject had  raised  my  average  2.3%.  I was 
extremely  pleased  with  the  results  of  my 
added  effort.  With  a feeling  of  triumph, 
1 directed  my  steps  to  the  library  to  ask  the 
senior  advisor  my  position  in  the  class.  I 
was  sure  I had  made  the  top  ten.  For  years 
1 had  been  among  the  top  ten  in  my  class; 
this  year,  my  senior  year,  could  not  be  dif- 
ferent. 

After  waiting  in  line,  I finally  reached 
the  counselor’s  desk. 

“Er  . . . ah  . . . Mr.  Murphy,  I would 
like  to  know  my  relative  position  in  the 
class,”  I said. 

“Well,  Brown.”  He  was  familiar  with 
my  name  from  repeated  visits.  “I  haven’t 
quite  figured  it  out  yet.  I would  guess  that 
you’re  up  in  the  top  twenty  or  so.  You 
could  try  here  after  school.  ...” 

1 left  without  thanking  him,  for  I was  a 
little  angry.  “Maybe  if  I asked  around  . . .” 
I thought.  In  thirteen  minutes  of  my  lunch 
period  1 had  discovered  the  bad  news; 
nine  other  boys  in  the  senior  class  had  aver- 
ages ranging  from  .7%  to  8.3%  higher  than 
mine.  There  was  only  one  other  person 
who  could  possibly  possess  the  last  impor- 
tant position  . . . David  Paulson.  For  six 
years  Paulson  had  been  in  my  way.  I al- 
ways had  to  share  honors  with  him,  and 
now.  . . . 

“Oh,  hi,  Davey.  Pretty  tough  month, 
huh?  I didn’t  do  so  hot.  How  did  you  do ?” 

I sneaked  in  the  pertinent  question. 

“Well,  I didn’t  do  so  bad,”  he  said 
smugly,”  averaged  about  84  . . . uh  . . . 
84.9%.  What  was  your  average,  Jack?” 

“Uh,  I haven’t  figured  it  out  yet.  I got- 
ta go  now  . . . See  you.”  I excused  myself 
quickly.  So  he  had  done  it  again  . . . beat 
me  out  by  .5%  Of  all  the  rotten  deals,  a 
miserable  .5%.  Of  course,  there  could  have 
been  some  mistake,  I rushed  back  to  the 
homeroom  and  recounted  every  test  and  re- 
citation mark  for  each  subject.  As  usual, 
mv  first  evaluation  had  been  exact. 

On  my  way  to  fifth  class,  I passed  the 
library.  The  class  ratings  were  posted 


(probably  because  Murphy’s  nephew  was 
fourth  in  the  class).  My  fears  were  con- 
firmed: “David  Paulson,  tenth;  Jack 

Brown,  eleventh.”  Just  because  of  Paulson 
...  a miserable  .5%.  That  means  about  ten 
more  minutes  for  each  subject  a night  . . . 
just  because  of  Paulson. 

I sulked  through  Latin  class  and  got 
only  a three  out  of  five  in  a translation 
check.  By  the  end  of  the  sixth  period  I was 
really  aggravated. 

The  bell  rang  at  two  and  I heard  the 
delighted  squeal  of  lower  classmen  as  they 
hurried  to  get  out.  But  I was  in  no  mood 
to  rush.  I paused  by  the  window  to  watch 
the  first  ones  run  for  the  waiting  buses.  I 
grunted  with  disgust  as  I saw  the  third  per- 
son run  out  of  the  left  door  . . . David 
Paulson.  He  was  probably  rushing  home 
to  hit  the  books  and  raise  his  position  in 
the  class.  How  sweet.  1 watched  him  cross 
the  square  through  traffic.  Now  if  he  just 
waited  long  enough,  one  of  those  cars.  . . . 

Suddenly  there  was  a screeching  of 
brakes,  then  a sickening,  unforgettable 
thud.  . . . 
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Somehow  I made  my  way  to  my  locker. 
Mechanically  I put  on  my  jacket  and 
pushed  my  books  into  my  bag.  Outside, 
the  cool  air  revived  me  a little.  I made  my 
way  through  the  growing  crowd. 

“.  . . . Jumped  right  in  front.  . . .”  “Did 
you  see  it?”  “Terrible  thing  .”  The  voices 
seemed  remote  and  unreal. 

I ran  away  from  the  crowd  and  got 
on  a bus.  An  accident.  What  did  I have 
to  do  with  it?  And  yet.  . . . For  a long 
time  I thought  about  David  Paulson.  He 


had  worked  and  sweated  six  years  to  get 
into  a prominent  college.  Throughout 
these  six  years  he  had  maintained  a top 
position  in  his  class.  He  didn’t  have  to ; 
but  it  had  been  his  choice.  And  now,  what 
good  were  those  years?  He  could  have  had 
a good  time  and  still  been  in  the  top 
quarter.  But  no,  not  Paulson.  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  my  fault.  All  work  and  no  play 
made  David  a dull  boy.  I knowT,  I had  been 
his  closest  friend  for  six  years.  David  was 
out  of  the  rat  race  now  . . . and  I was  the 
tenth  . . . rat ! 


P 


er3ecu 


Walt  Kelly  ’59 


Our  Boston  Celtics,  who  are  perhaps 
basketball’s  greatest  assemblage  of 
players  ever,  are  still  having  trouble  filling 
the  Boston  Garden.  “Why?”  asks  owner 
Walter  Brown,  “can’t  the  first-place  Celts 
draw  capacity  crowds  here  in  Boston,  as  do 
the  third-place  Bruins?  There  is  undoubt- 
edly something  wrong  somewhere,  but 
where  ?” 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  Celts  have 
color  — Cousy,  Russel  and  Sharman  alone 
have  enough  to  draw  13,000  spectators. 
They  obviously  have  scoring  punch:  just 
last  week  the  Celts  broke  all  scoring  records, 
beating  the  Minneapolis  Lakers,  173- 139. 
They  are  winning  games;  in  first  place  and 
well  on  the  way  to  a third  successive  Eastern 
Division  championship.  They  have  broken 
a league  record  for  the  most  wins  in  a regu- 
lar season.  (So  far,  the  Celts  have  won 
fifty-one  games,  with  three  more  to  play.) 
Whv.  then,  don’t  they  draw  a full  house 
every  game  in  Boston  ? They  seem  to  have 
everything  a fan  could  possibly  want! 

Maurice  Podoloff,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Basketball  Association,  may  be  the 
indirect  cause  of  our  dilemma.  In  fact, 
Podoloff  could  well  be  the  weak  link  in  his 
own  eight-team  chain.  After  the  Celtics 
broke  all  scoring  records  last  week,  Presi- 
dent Podoloff  publicly  hinted  at  the  need 
for  an  investigation  to  determine  how  such 
an  “unbelievable  number  of  points”  could 
have  been  amassed  in  only  48  minutes.  But 
this  is  nothing  new.  Podoloff  continually 
knocks  his  own  game.  Last  week,  when  the 
Celts  were  beaten  by  an  unrecognized  bit 


of  goal-tending,  he  rushed  onto  the  floor  to 
argue  and  invite  trouble.  Baseball  and 
hockey  also  have  their  disputes,  but  we  don’t 
see  Ford  Frick  on  the  diamond  or  Clarence 
Campbell  in  center  ice. 

These  are  not  just  rare  instances.  Other 
“indiscretions”  such  as  these  seem  to  be  the 
rule,  rather  than  the  exception.  For 
example,  Podoloff  appointed  Ed  Gottlieb 
(owner  of  the  Philadelphia  Warriors)  to 
make  out  schedules  for  all  the  teams  in  the 
N.B.A.  The  result?  Well,  it  may  be  just 
a coincidence  that  our  Celts  go  a whole 
week  without  playing  a single  game;  and 
that  the  following  week  they  might  play 
anywhere  from  four  to  six  games.  This 
alone  may  be  a significant  factor  in  slumping 
attendance  figures;  for  who  is  going  to  pa- 
tronize the  Celts  four  or  five  nights  in  suc- 
cession, just  to  find  that  he  must  wait  ten 
to  fifteen  days  to  see  or  hear  them  play 
again  ? Truly,  a feast  or  a famine. 

The  following  remark  was  made  by  Celtic 
coach  Red  Auerbach,  referring  to  a I .V. 
game  in  which  the  Celts  were  beaten,  104- 
102,  on  a highly-disputed  play  by  the  St. 
Louis  Hawks: 

“Early  in  the  last  quarter,  Hagan  (St. 
Louis)  got  cut  and  there  was  a referee’s 
time  out  while  he  got  patched  up.  Now  in 
these  T.V.  games,  Podoloff  is  supposed  to 
walk  up  to  a coach  and  order  him  to  take 
a ‘time  out’  for  a commercial.  It  wasn’t 
supposed  to  be  charged  to  a team ; we  uet 
an  added  time  out  for  the  thing.  So  Podoloff 
comes  to  me  (the  score  was  St.  Louis  80, 
Boston  78,  at  the  time)  and  says  to  me: 
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‘Red,  will  you  please  call  a “time  out.”  I’ve 
asked  Ed  (Macauley)  to  do  it  and  he  re- 
fused me.’  So  I’m  a good  guy  and  I call  a 
‘time  out’  for  my  club.  Next  thing  I know 
I’ve  been  charged  for  the  minute.” 

The  Celtics  are  the  best  pro-basketball 
team  in  the  world,  and  they  have  proved 
it  by  drawing  near-capacity  crowds  every- 
where except  in  Boston.  Everyone  admits 


that  Bostonians  are  the  most  selective  audi- 
ences in  the  country  (the  “experts”  say  that 
if  a play  can  last  a week  in  Boston,  it  will 
last  a year  on  Broadway)  especially  so  when 
it  comes  to  basketball.  Bostonians  demand 
the  best  from  both  their  players  and  coaches. 
Moreover,  they  demand  the  best  when  it 
comes  to  official  supervision ; whether  it  be 
during  a game  on  the  court  or  during  the 
season  in  the  head  office. 


&Lf 

William  James  Sarill  ’59 


Clayton  had  just  stepped  into  the  time 
machine  when  Wallace  spoke.  “Has 
it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  the  earth 
might  be  flat?” 

“What?” 

“I  said,  ‘Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that 
the  earth  might  be  flat?’  ” 

“Are  you  nuts  or  something?” 

“Not  at  all,”  replied  Wallace,  unper- 
turbed. “What  proof  do  you  have  that  it 
isn  t ? 

“Now  I know  you’re  nuts!”  exclaimed 
Clayton.  “Look,  me  boy,  haven’t  you  ever 
heard  of  Columbus  or  Magellan  ? And  what 
the  devil  has  this  got  to  do  with  time 
travel  ?” 

“All  in  good  time,”  replied  Wallace, 
smoothly.  “Now,  I want  you  to  enumerate 
every  reason  you  can  think  of  for  the 
earth’s  being  spherically  curved.” 

“All  right!”  yelled  Clayton,  heatedly.  He 
lowered  himself  out  of  the  machine.  “First 
of  all,”  he  said,  extending  his  right  index 
finger,  “during  a lunar  eclipse,  the  earth 
casts  a round  shadow  on  the  Moon.” 

“That’s  no  evidence.  A round  but  flat 
body,  like  a nickel,  can  cast  the  same  shadow 
as  a sphere  can.” 

“Two,”  said  Clayton,  slightly  disturbed. 
He  extended  his  right  middle  finger. 
“Magellan  — and  many  others  after  him  — 
sailed  around  the  earth.” 

“It  is  conceivable  that  they  might  actual- 
ly just  be  circling  the  central  point  of  a flat 
earth  at  a fixed  distance.  Certainly,  stranger 
things  have  been  found  in  nature.” 

“Yeah?  Well,  if  the  earth  were  flat  with 
the  North  Pole,  say,  as  the  center,  the 
geography  of  South  America  would  be  dis- 
torted like  all  heck.  Any  other  center 
would  distort  the  geography  of  some  other 
portion.  The  earth’s  surface  would  just 


not  have  the  shape  it  does  if  it  weren’t  al- 
most spherical.  And  that’s  irrefutable!” 

“Not  necessarily;  for  all  you  know,  it 
could  be  simply  an  optical  illusion.  After 
all,  queerer  ones  have  been  found  in  nature.” 

“How  about  ships  appearing  mast-first 
on  the  horizon  ?” 

“Same  thing,  my  dear  Clayton.  Just 
another  optical  illusion.  Weirder  things, 
you  know,  have  — ” 

“Yeah,  I know!”  grunted  Clayton,  sav- 
agely. “ ‘ — have  been  found  in  nature!’  ” 

“Exactly.” 

“And,  I suppose,  the  sun  is  a small  ball 
of  fire  that  revolves  around  the  earth  at  a 
distance  of  about  two  hundred  miles,  space 
is  actually  revolving,  a black  wall  on  which 
the  moon  and  stars  are  painted,  and  so  on  ?” 

“Very  probably.  At  least  as  probable  as 
the  earth’s  flatness.” 

“Aaah,  I give  up!”  yelled  Clayton  in  dis- 
gust. He  turned  around  to  return  to  the 
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time  machine,  but  stopped  in  mid-stride. 
“So  what  has  all  this  got  to  do  with  time 
travel?”  he  slowly  asked  again. 

“Simple.  How  old  do  you  think  the  earth 
is?” 

“A  few  billion  years,  I suppose.  Why?” 

“How  do  you  know  this?”  asked 
Wallace,  ignoring  the  other’s  question. 

“Geological  evidence.  Uranium  decay; 
formation  of  petroleum,  limestone,  and  fos- 
sils; carbon-14  radioactivity;  alluvial  and 
sedimentary  deposits ; accumulation  of  salt 
in  the  oceans;  lots  of  things.” 

“How  do  you  know  the  earth  wasn’t 
formed  a few  thousand  years  ago?  Your 
great-grandfather  probably  believed  earth 
was  six  thousand  years  old,  dating  from 
Genesis  1.  I know  mine  did.” 

“I  just  told  you,”  said  Clayton,  patiently. 
“Geological  evidence.” 

“That  means  nothing.  Suppose  the  earth 
had  been  created  some  six  thousand  years 
ago,  just  as  the  Bible  describes  it.  Why 
couldn’t  it  have  been  created  with  some 
lead  already  present  in  the  uranium  ? Why 
couldn’t  the  oceans  have  been  created  salty 
as  they  are?  The  same  goes  for  your  fos- 
sils and  your  sedimentary  deposits.  In  other 
words,  why  not  create  the  earth  complete 
with  internal  evidence  proving  that  it  is 
several  billion  years  old?” 

“All  right,  tell  me  why,  then.” 

“How  should  I know?  I’m  not  God.” 

“Well,  there’s  one  way  to  find  out  for 
sure!”  roared  Clayton.  He  turned  around 


and  walked  up  to  the  time  machine.  “The 
next  time  I see  you,  I’ll  have  the  pelt  of  a 
saber-tooth  tiger  to  show  you!”  He  jumped 
into  the  cab  and  slammed  the  door. 

It  was  dark  and  cool  inside.  Clayton 
strapped  himself  into  the  single  bucket  seat. 
Out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  he  saw 
Wallace  sedately  walking  back  to  the  moni- 
tor panels.  Clayton  twisted  around  angrily 
to  face  the  control  board.  He  began  the 
delicate  task  of  setting  the  time  resonators. 

When  everything  was  ready,  he  threw  on 
the  intercom  switch  and  announced  brus- 
quely to  Wallace,  “I’m  leaving  now!” 
With  one  swift,  impulsive  motion,  he 
turned  off  the  intercom  and  energized  the 
generators.  Instantly,  grey  nothingness  sur- 
rounded the  cab. 

Clayton  relaxed  in  his  chair.  Nothing 
had  gone  wrong!  Within  a few  minutes, 
he  would  be  back  in  time  a half-million 
years!  Boy,  that  Wallace  was  a real  nut, 
he  thought.  Still,  maybe  — Oh,  no ! he 
thought  angrily.  Now  he’s  got  me  believ- 
ing it! 

The  time  machine  came  to  a stop.  The 
grey  nothingness  outside  was  abruptly  re- 
placed by  a black  nothingness.  Clayton 
carefully  unbuckled  himself,  then  peered 
hesitantly  out  of  the  port.  And  screamed, 
and  screamed.  For,  naturally  enough, 
there  was  nothing  outside  the  cab  but 
chaos,  since  the  universe  had  not  yet  been 
created.  . . . 


X 


Henry  Morton  Shoolman  ’59 


The  wisdom  of  ages,  bequeathed  by  the  sages, 

Expounds  information,  of  a miracle-creation. 

Vast  abyss  at  birth,  the  waters  and  earth 
Emerged  from  the  deep,  arose  from  their  sleep. 

Kind  sun,  warm  and  gay,  kissed  the  land  with  its  ray; 
Grateful  shoots  then  replied,  sending  green  to  the  sky. 

The  flower  and  tree,  both  verdant  and  free; 

Received  the  kiss  of  the  Lord,  felt  the  gift  of  his  word. 

Came  next  creatures  in  flourish,  upon  the  lushness  to  nourish. 
The  mammal  and  bird  — His  voice  had  heard 
And  the  Lord  looked  around,  surveying  His  ground; 

Arid  plain,  green  wood.  He  saw  it  was  good: 

But  there  arose  a need  for  something  to  lead; 

A being  to  contain  unicashings  of  Domain. 

O er  earth  did  He  scan,  and  resolved  on  a plan: 

Adam!  Let  Him  be  — to  rule  land  and  sea! 

From  dust,  with  soft  passion,  the  creator  doth  fashion 
An  heir  of  creation,  A being  — A nation. 

God  lends  man  this  prize,  yet,  through  our  humble  eyes 
May  we  revere  with  awe,  a work  without  flaw. 
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Daniel  J.  Barnett  ’62 


Along  about  seven  or  eight  o’clock  one 
evening,  I am  sitting  in  Mindy’s 
restaurant  putting  on  the  gefilte  fish,  when 
in  came  three  parties  from  Boston,  wearing 
caps,  as  follows:  Wart  Nose  Willy,  Sticky 
Fingers  and  Last  Card  Louis.  It  seems 
that  Louis  and  Sticky  Fingers  are  still 
pretty  much  stoked  up,  while  Wart  Nose 
Willy  is  just  coming  out  from  under  the 
ether,  and  it  is  the  consensus  of  public 
opinion  that  Mindy  is  slipping,  letting  three 
more  than  somewhat  mulled  up  characters 
enter  his  establishment,  especially  as  it  is 
during  prohibition  and  the  gendarmes  are 
likely  to  bust  in  at  any  moment;  but  here 
they  are  and  I give  them  a very  large 
“hello”  indeed,  as  it  is  known  far  and  wide 
that  it  is  bad  business  not  to  warmly  wel- 
come citizens  from  Boston. 

At  once  they  come  over  and  sit  down 
at  my  table  and  order  a pizza,  which,  it 
seems,  is  popular  fare  in  Boston  at  this  time. 
This  distresses  me  no  little  as  it  is  com- 
mon knowledge  around  and  about  that  ge- 
filte fish  and  pizza  do  not  mix.  Even  before 
the  pizza  arrives,  Wart  Nose  Willy  com- 
mences to  speak: 

“I  am  visiting  your  fair  city  with  but  one 
thing  in  mind  and  that  is  to  round  up  a 
party  of  citizens  to  take  a piece  of  a propo- 
sition I have  lined  up  back  in  Boston!” 

At  this  point,  I am  all  for  bidding  them 
adieu,  as  the  Boston  fuzzes  are  not  known 
for  their  gentle  loving  kindness,  and  I do 
not  wish  to  be  detained  in  an  unfamiliar 
cooler,  especially  as  the  race  season  is  coming 
on.  But  he  continues:  “This  affair  is  of 
such  a nature  that  the  citizenry  of  Boston, 
which,  as  you  know,  is  made  up  mostly  of 
politicians,  contractors  and  retired  cops,  will 
not  handle  and  I am  forced  to  come  to 
Broadway  for  my  assistance.  Furthermore, 
it  deals  with  a subject  taboo  in  that  city.” 

This  again  scares  me  more  than  some- 
what, because  it  is  known  by  one  and  all 
that  taboos  in  Boston  are  not  to  be  mon- 
keyed around  with  in  any  respect ; but  Wart 
Nose  Willy  is  as  good  a persuader  as  you 
can  hope  to  run  across  and  the  next  morn- 
ing I wake  up  to  find  myself  on  the  train 
to  Boston  with  several  other  Broadway 
citizens,  by  name:  Little  Herman,  Herby 
the  Horse,  High  Dice  Dooley  and  Ace 


o’Spades,  not  knowing  what  the  proposi- 
tion is.  That  is  how  good  a persuader 
Wart  Nose  Willy  is,  even  when  he  is  half 
stoned. 

I wish  to  say  at  this  point  that  I am 
more  than  somewhat  anxious  to  find  out  as 
much  as  one  citizen  is  able  about  this  deal 
and,  therefore,  ascertain  whether  it  would 
be  wisest  to  leave  the  train  now  or  wait 
until  it  comes  to  a station,  for  it  is  well 
known  around  and  about  what  Wart  Nose 
Willy  will  do  to  any  guy  that  attempts 
welching  on  a deal. 

Along  about  this  time  comes  Last  Card 
Louis,  throughly  anesthetized,  as  is  not 
unusual  for  him,  and  Sticky  Fingers  who 
is  taking  no  little  of  it  from  the  hip  him- 
self. It  may  be  said  that  I am  not  much  of  a 
one  to  get  excited,  but  when  I find  out  from 
them  that  Wart  Nose  Willy  is  indeed 
planning  to  monkey  around  with  one  of  the 
most  serious  taboos  in  Boston,  by  putting 
the  snatch  on  the  payroll  of  the  Back  Bay 
Bagel  Bakery,  I am  all  for  leaving  the  train 
this  very  minute,  for  it  seems  that  it  is  very 
bad  business  to  annoy  the  bagel  industry  in 
Boston,  especially  one  with  Back  Bay  in  the 
monicker;  and  I am  this  very  minute  drift- 
ing toward  the  escape  hatch  when  I am  put 
under  the  old  eye  by  Last  Card  Louis;  and 
there  I remain  for  the  rest  of  the  trip. 

As  this  place  we  are  to  heist  is  no  little 
distance  from  Boston’s  Old  South  Station, 
we  all  pile  into  a cab,  which  is  by  no  means 
considered  unusual  in  this  city,  as  people 
here  are  doing  it  all  the  time,  and  betake 
ourselves  over  to  this  place  where  we  in- 
tend to  put  the  snatch  on  the  payroll.  Per- 
sonally, at  this  time,  I am  wishing  I am 
home  in  bed.  Silence  seems  to  be  the  bill 
of  fare  in  Boston  cabs,  so  Little  Herman, 
Herby  the  Horse,  High  Dice  Dooley,  Ace 
o’  Spades  and  I keep  clammed ; but  the  Bos- 
ton crowd,  evidently  thinking  we  are  more 
than  somewhat  ill  at  ease  in  their  fair  city, 
try  to  strike  up  a conversation. 

“Nice  night.”  Wart  Nose  Willy  says, 
“I  am  thinking  there  is  no  better  night  for 
such  a caper  than  this.” 

Personally  I am  thinking  different,  but 
as  I say,  it  is  the  consensus  of  public  opinion 
around  and  about  that  it  is  bad  business  to 
*In  Runyonese 
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be  inhospitable  to  Boston  characters,  so, 
naturally,  I respond  with  a lengthy  but 
cheerful  discourse,  whereupon  I am  told 
by  Sticky  Fingers,  still  mulled  up  to  no  little 
extent,  to  shorten  my  lengthy  dicourses 
to  the  point  of  not  giving  them  at  all.  Of 
course,  I am  very  hurt  at  this,  but  I do  so 
because  I have  no  truck  with  characters 
that  persist  in  shooting  their  mouths  off 
when  other  people  are  wishing  the  good  old 
peace  and  quiet,  not  that  I am  ever  pre- 
viously shooting  my  mouth  off. 

By  this  time  we  are  arriving  in  that 
district  of  Boston  where  the  bakeries  and 
such  are  located,  and  Wart  Nose  Willy 
instructs  the  cabbie  to  drive  us  to  the  door  of 
the  place  proper,  as  the  taboo  is  such  that 
no  one  is  ever  expecting  a bagel  bakery  to 
be  robbed,  especially,  as  I say,  one  with  Back 
Bay  in  the  moniker.  As  we  depart,  Last 
Card  Louis  slips  this  driver  a sawbuck  in 
the  name  of  forgetting  he  ever  drives  us 
to  this  place.  I am  in  the  midst  of  thinking 
that  this  is  very  smart  indeed,  as  it  is  well 
known  around  and  about  that  Boston  cab- 
bies are  doing  such  in  these  hard  times,  as 
are  cabbies  all  over  the  place,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  when  the  Ace  o’  Spades  grabs  me 
by  the  old  jacket  and  strings  me  along, 
mumbling  something  about  giving  Broad- 
way citizens  a bad  name. 

Even  though  Wart  Nose  Willy  says 
something  to  me  on  the  train  about  this 
job  being  a pushover,  I pay  him  little  heed, 
as  it  is  common  knowledge  that  leaders 
of  such  propositions  are  always  talking 
thuslv  to  put  the  more  dubious  parties  at 
ease,  and,  indeed,  I am  at  that  time  more 
than  somewhat  dubious.  But  now  I see 
that  he  is  right;  and,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  impress  me  how  easy  a job  this  is, 
he  is  wearing  a red  jacket  and  carrying  a 
quart  bottle  of  the  local  brew.  This,  how- 
ever, only  makes  me  more  nervous;  for,  as 
I say,  it  is  at  this  time  prohibition  and  the 
gendarmes  are  likely  to  get  curious,  which 
would  not  do  at  all  at  a time  like  this. 

At  this  time  of  night  it  is  so  quiet  in  this 
neighborhood  that  you  can  hear  yourself 
think.  It  is  such  at  this  minute  I am 
hearing  myself  think  that  I do  not  re- 
member anyone  mentioning  my  cut  in  an 
affair  such  as  this  and  also  thinking  that 
I am  quite  a sap  to  do  so,  as  I can’t  af- 
ford to  complain  at  such  a late  date.  In 
fact  it  is  so  too  late  that  we  are  already 
entering  the  building  by  the  front  door 
which  Wart  Nose  Willy  seems  to  have  a 
key  to. 


It  is  agreed  before  we  arrive  that  Herby 
the  Horse  and  Little  Herman  are  to  stay 
outside  as  watchmen,  but  all  they  actually 
do  is  slouch  around  as  there  is  not  much 
watching  to  do.  Ace  o’  Spades,  Louis  and 
Sticky  Fingers  scout  the  other  offices,  while 
Wart  Nose  Willy  and  I do  the  actual 
burgling.  This  makes  me  proud  but  un- 
happy, as  it  occurs  to  me  that  burgling  is  a 
very  heavy  rap  hereabouts. 

Willy  tells  me  that  he  is  tipped  off  that 
the  payroll  is  stashed  in  a certain  office, 
which  happens  to  be  the  only  office  in  the 
place  with  a safe.  It  therefore  seems  to  us 
to  be  the  natural  thing  for  them  to  keep 
it  in  this  safe,  and  we  settle  down  to  a 
session  of  maybe  an  hour  and  a half  in  front 
of  this  box,  which  looks  to  me  to  be  quite 
an  old  box  indeed.  After  much  sawing, 
drilling  and  picking,  Wart  Nose  Willy 
announces  that  a small  charge  will  be  neces- 
sary to  blow  the  box  open  and  he  measures 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  a large 
charge  at  that.  In  fact,  it  turns  out  that 
what  he  does  is  underestimate  this  stuff 
he  is  using  and  blows  the  door  off  its  hinges. 
I am  thinking  that  he  must  not  be  very 
adept  at  this  sort  of  thing  and  also  that 
someone  in  the  vicinity  must  have  heard  the 
blast,  but  as  Willy  does  not  appear  to  be 
excited,  I keep  my  face  shut  as  I do  not 
wish  to  give  Broadway  citizens  a bad  name 
in  Boston  circles. 

At  this  point  Wart  Nose  Willy  outs  with 
a groan  and  states  that  all  our  work  is  in 
vain  as  the  payroll  is  no  longer  in  the  safe. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  all  we  do  find  in  the 
safe  is  a string  of  bagels  tied  together  with 
string  and  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
that  these  are  the  first  bagels  ever  made  by 
the  Back  Bay  Bagel  Bakery.  In  any  case, 
Willy  is  ordering  me  to  take  the  bagels 
along  as  a keepsake,  when  in  busts  Last 
Card  Louis  and  Sticky  Fingers,  saying  that 
the  money  was  all  along  in  another  office, 
and  handing  bags  of  bills  to  Ace  o’  Spades. 
As  soon  as  he  is  in  possession  of  this  money, 
Ace  jumps  up  and  runs  out,  dropping  one 
bag  as  he  leaves,  and  it  is  obvious  to  one 
and  all  that  he  is  intent  on  stealing  this 
for  his  very  own,  which  would  not  do  at 
all,  stealing  being  against  the  law.  He 
seems  to  forget  that  Herby  the  Horse  and 
Little  Herman  are  outside.  When  Little 
Herman  notices  that  the  Ace  o’  Spades  is 
in  no  little  hurry  and  that  we  are  perturbed 
about  something,  he  outs  with  the  old 
equalizer  and  fires  as  follows:  rooty-toot- 
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toot.  At  that  the  old  Ace  drops  in  his  tracks 
and  expires. 

As  the  job  is  now  finished,  Wart  Nose 
Willy  stashes  the  loot  in  his  shirt  front  and 
we  start  away  from  that  place  as  fast  as  we 
can.  As  we  round  the  corner,  however, 
we  meet  a party  of  fuzzes,  who  are  no 
doubt  investigating  the  loud  noises  heard 
in  this  neighborhood,  i.e.  gunshots  and  ex- 
plosions. This  causes  us  no  end  of  embar- 
rassment, as,  although  we  are  otherwise 
outwardly  blameless,  Wart  Nose  Willy  is 
still  carrying  his  quart  bottle.  Fortunately, 
the  gendarmes  think  we  are  just  a bunch 
of  good  time  Charlies,  as  I have  the  bagels 
strung  around  my  neck  and,  in  this  town, 
bagels  are  a prerequisite  of  good  times. 

Very  sympathetic  and  explaining  that 
it  is  only  their  duty,  the  coppers  drag  us 
down  to  Station  Sixteen,  where  we  are 
spending  two  very  nervous  hours,  when  in 
comes  a plain  clothes  fuzz,  more  than  some- 
what out  of  breath,  explaining  that  a bagel 
factory  is  burgled.  This,  of  course,  shocks 
everyone,  including  us.  Only  it  shocks  us 
for  a different  reason,  and  it  is  only  a mat- 
ter of  time  until  they  discover  that  the  ba- 
gels that  I have  strung  around  my  neck  are 
old  and  stale,  as  old,  stale  bagels  are  al- 
most as  illegal  as  needled  beer.  In  fact  these 


bagels  being  on  a string  is  beginning  to 
arouse  some  curiosity. 

At  this  time  Wart  Nose  Willy  returns 
looking  slyly  gleeful  indeed,  and  presently 
we  are  told  we  can  go.  As  we  leave,  I 
hear  one  of  the  coppers  state  his  opinions 
about  the  bagels,  but  the  sergeant  answers 
him  very  sarcastic:  Sure  a bunch  of  guys 
are  going  out  robbing  bagel  factories  and 
shooting  people  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
wearing  red  jackets,  carrying  unconcealed 
booze,  with  strings  of  bagels  around  their 
necks.  Then  he  makes  a funny  sort  of 
sound  and  repeats  the  words:  “bagels  on  a 
string,”  but  by  this  time  we  are  too  far  out 
the  door  for  him  to  be  able  to  do  much 
except  yell,  “stop,”  and  it  is  a very  feeble 
sort  of  yell,  too.  When  I ask  Wart  Nose 
Willy  what  he  does  to  get  us  released,  he 
says : “All  they  want  in  such  cases  is  the 
name  of  the  supplier  and  I happily  oblige 
with  the  name  of  my  mother-in-law.” 

I am  at  that  time  thinking  that  this  is  a 
dirty  trick  even  to  play  on  a mother-in-law, 
but  I later  learn  that  his  mother-in-law 
actually  did  make  the  stuff. 

Incidentally,  I never  do  get  any  cut  out  of 
this,  as  I am  too  glad  to  get  away  so  lightly 
without  asking  compensation,  and,  as  I say, 
it  is  very  bad  business  to  annoy  Boston 
characters. 


'Uidion  ^t)urinq  lAJin  chlorm 


Hiring 

David  H.  Zippin  ’59 


While  my  flimsy  roof  whirled  away  with  the  winds 
Last  night, 

I dreamed. 

And  ascended  a jaded  mount 

Where  a blowy  summer  rippled  a puddle 

And  the  morning  flew  cool  in  my  hair. 

Then  a white-necked  lady 
Spoke, 

And  her  voice  was  a gusty  perfume 
Licking  and  folding  about  me, 

And  dazing  me 

With 

Wild 

Jasmine 

Scent. 


Today, 

Alas! 

I sit  on  the  edge  of  my  bed, 

And  rub  my  hands  or  hug  my  lamp  for  warmth. 

The  raindrops 
Dripping 
Chilly. 
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^ ^ I ^ HE  middle  of  a war  seems  like 
1 a heck  of  a time  to  be  dreaming 
about  science-fiction  stuff,”  objected  the  gen- 
eral. 

“Dreaming,”  “science-fiction”  — that 
general  had  no  foresight  at  all ! We  are 
fighting  this  war  in  space  with  rockets  as 
well  as  with  conventional  earth  tactics. 
Didn’t  he  realize  that  a few  years  ago  that 
would  have  been  called  “dreaming”  and 
“science-fiction,”  too? 

“But,  sir,”  1 objected,  “think  of  being 
able  to  elude  an  enemy  pursuer  by  disap- 
pearing right  in  front  of  him  — - and  appear- 
ing a week  before  the  chase  was  even  to 
take  place ! My  mathematicians  and  physi- 
cists think  they’ve  found  a way  to  outwit 
the  speed  of  light  — and  perhaps  the  time 
barrier  as  well.  Think  of  all  the  men  and 
valuable  ships  we  might  save!” 

“Well  . . . perhaps  ...  if  you’re  ready 
to  conduct  an  experiment.  Er,  how  much 
will  it  cost  us?” 

“Not  much,  sir,  only  the  cost  of  the  fuel 
and  a few  instruments.  I think  the  invest- 
ment will  be  very  worth  while.” 

“Very  well,  colonel,  you  can  have  a ship 
to  use  and  enough  money.  And  pick  some 
good  men;  I’m  expecting  results  from  this 
experiment.” 

“Yes,  sir!  Thank  you,  sir!” 

Less  than  a month  later,  I saw  my  ship 
leave  the  ground.  When  it  was  out  of 
sight,  I joined  my  staff  on  the  other  side 
of  the  blockhouse  where  the  screens,  meters, 
and  other  instruments  were  located.  All  of 
these  were  controlled  by  radio  from  the 
test  ship,  and  would  react  exactly  as  the 
ones  on  board. 

The  ship  had  not  been  in  space  five 
minutes  when  we  overheard  the  following 
conversation  on  our  closed-circuit  electronic 
eavesdropper : 

“Captain,  I think  I see  a ship  ahead  of 
us.  I’m  sure  it  wasn’t  there  a moment  ago.” 

“Wh  at,  Lewis?  Yes.  For  heaven’s  sake, 
it  doesn’t  even  have  its  identification  light 
on ! Better  not  shoot  until  we  know  wThose 
it  is.” 

“But,  sir,  all  our  own  ships  have  been 
ordered  to  stay  clear  of  the  experimental 

yy 

area. 


“Jackson,  ask  for  identification!” 

“Rocket  craft  in  sector  756Y  — Identify 
youself ! . . . Calling  unlighted  craft  in 
experimental  sector  756Y  - — Identify  your- 
self or  be  destroyed!  — No  answer,  sir!” 

“Well,  as  the  man  says  — there’s  a war 
on.  Give  the  order  to  fire.” 

A rocket-powered,  guided  torpedo  was 
dropped  from  the  hull  of  the  ship.  There 
was  a short,  remote  explosion. 

Both  aboard  the  ship  and  on  the  ground 
we  felt  unnerved  by  this  incident,  as  men 
always  do  when  they  are  not  sure  whom 
they  have  just  killed.  But  we  proceeded 
with  the  experiment. 

The  ship  accelerated  from  10  to  150,000 
miles  per  second  in  about  25  minutes,  while 
over  an  hour  and  a half  passed  on  earth. 
We  expected  this  time  difference  because  of 
the  difference  in  speed. 

The  men  on  the  test  ship  now  prepared 
themselves  for  the  attempt  to  break  through 
the  speed  of  light.  Each  member  of  the 
crew  strapped  himself  into  a separate  booth, 
whose  soft,  enveloping  padding  and  rigid 
construction  would  enable  him  to  survive 
tremendous  pressures. 

In  the  front  of  each  compartment,  there 
was  an  opening  through  which  the  occu- 
pant could  watch  the  instruments  on  the 
panel  and  converse  with  other  men  in  the 
crew.  The  two  instruments  which  held  the 
most  interest  were  the  graph  which  de- 
picted the  speed  of  the  ship,  shown  as  a 
luminous  dot  in  relation  to  the  speed  of 
light,  represented  as  a line;  and  the  RTSI, 
Relative  Time-Speed  Indicator,  affection- 
ately dubbed  the  “crazy  clock”  by  the 
crew,  which  indicated  how  fast  time  was 
passing  on  the  ship,  as  compared  to  that  on 
earth.  The  automatic  speed  program  was 
started,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  faces 
of  the  two  instruments.  On  the  ground, 
we  nervously  wratched  duplicate  instru- 
ments. 

The  speed  rose  slowly  to  185,000  miles 
per  second  and  the  “clock”  went  slower  and 
slower.  Suddenly  the  counter-rockets  in  the 
nose  fired,  slowing  the  ship  sharply,  ac- 
cording to  the  program,  until  the  little 
dot  indicated  a speed  of  no  more  than  4,000 
miles  per  second.  At  this  point  the  dot 
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curved  sharply  upward,  almost  straight  for 
the  line.  The  tremendous  acceleration 
threw  every  loose  object  — including  the 
microphone  of  the  radio,  which  was  attached 
to  something  solid  by  only  a wire  — across 
the  room  with  a crash.  “The  lights!” 
shouted  one  man,  but  I doubt  that  any  of 
the  others  heard  him.  With  the  terrific 
acceleration  and  pressure  they  had  all  they 
could  do  to  breathe. 

On  the  ground,  we  watched  the  dot  climb 
steeply,  and  finally  meet  the  line.  The 
“clock”  slowed  to  a stop.  We  waited  five 
minutes,  ten,  twenty,  forty,  an  hour,  two 
hours  — but  no  instrument  moved,  the  dot 
was  gone;  and  the  “eavesdropper”  told  us 
nothing.  Then  I appointed  men  to  take 
turns  watching  the  equipment,  and  to  noti- 
fy me  at  once  of  any  action;  after  a month 
with  no  results,  I abandoned  the  project. 

It  was  only  when  I was  rewinding  the 
tape  recording  made  during  the  experiment 
that  I found  that  the  background  noise 
which  I had  let  pass  as  being  merely  some 
sort  of  interference  was  actually  a conver- 
sation being  carried  on  in  reverse.  This  is 
what  I heard : 

“Darn  it!  I can’t  see  anything  but  a 
little  dot  moving!  One  of  you  men  get  an 
electric  lantern!” 

“Yes,  sir!  Right  away!” 

“Ah!  that’s  better.  Now  some  of  you  go 
around  the  ship  and  see  what  can  be  fixed 
— and  why  the  lights  went  out!” 

But  before  they  could  turn  around  and 
start  to  look,  there  was  a shout  of  joy: 
“Look!  We  made  it!  We’re  going  faster 
than  light!” 

“And  the  ‘clock’  is  going  backward !” 

There  was  a long  silence,  interrupted 
once  or  twice  by  “Well  I’ll  be  ...  ” or 
“Will  you  look  at  that !”  They  were  as 
fascinated  as  little  children  at  a fireworks 
display. 

The  exact  words  of  most  of  the  tape  are 
not  important.  They  found  that  a flying 
object  had  cut  the  circuit  with  all  the  lights 
on  it.  Since  they  could  not  fix  this  safely, 
they  spent  the  time,  if  you  could  call  it  that, 
repairing  more  important  things,  and  look- 
ing for  ways  to  fix  others.  They  did  not 
try  to  do  anything  about  guiding  the  ship; 
its  course  and  speed  were  programmed. 

As  the  “clock”  and  the  graph  indicated 
that  they  were  about  to  pass  back  through 
the  barrier,  after  travelling  a good  half 
hour  backward  in  time,  all  eyes  were  fixed 


intently  upon  them  — all  but  those  of  the 
rear  lookout,  who  might  as  well  have  been 
blind  up  to  now;  for  the  light  from  the  rest 
of  the  universe  could  not  catch  up  to  the 
ship.  Now,  as  they  were  passing  back  into 
conventional  speeds  and  time,  the  lookout 
caught  sight  of  a familiar  form  behind 
them : 

“Sir,  there’s  a ship  behind  us.  It  looks 
just  like  ours!” 

“What?”  said  the  captain,  heading  for 
the  rear  port.  “I’ll  bet  they  can  hardly 
see  us  with  our  lights  out.  Remember  that 
ship  we  had  to  shoot  down  an  hour  ago?” 

The  men  shuddered.  The  sight  of  an 
unlighted  ship  appearing  in  front  of  another 
ship  seemed  all  too  familiar.  Their  fear 
became  even  more  acute  when  one  of  the 
crew  reminded  the  captain: 

“But,  sir,  we  spent  half  of  that  hour 
travelling  backward  in  time.  It  is  an  hour 
ago!” 

Hardly  had  this  harrowing  thought  sunk 
into  their  minds  when  the  worst  fears  of 
this  ill-fated  crew  were  realized,  as  they 
recognized  their  own  voices  over  the  radio: 

*******  * 

“Captain,  sir,  I think  I see  a ship  there, 
ahead  of  us.  I’m  sure  it  wasn’t  there  a 
moment  ago.” 

“What,  Lewis?  Yes,  I think  I see  it. 
For  heaven’s  sake,  it  doesn’t  even  have  its 
identfication  light  on ! Better  not  shoot 
it ” 

*■■!*  vi/  1-  >!>.  A 

* * ^ 'i*  'i»  * 'T' 

Frantically  the  captain  ran  for  the  radio. 
“Give  me  that  thing,  Jackson!  Do  you 
realize  what’s  going  to  happen?  We’re 

about  to  shoot  ourselves  down!!” 

Jackson  held  out  the  smashed  microphone 
which  he  had  been  trying  in  vain  to  re- 
pair. The  rest  of  the  crew  stood  in  motion- 
less terror,  listening  to  words  they  had 

spoken  “an  hour  before.” 

******** 

“Calling  unlighted  craft  in  experimental 
sector  756Y  — Identify  yourself  or  be 
destroyed!  — No  answer,  sir.” 

“Well,  as  the  man  says  — there’s  a war 
on ! Give  the  order  to  fire.” 

No  one  laughed  aboard  the  darkened 
ship  this  time.  They  never  miss.  . . . 

I found  myself  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tape  again. 
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Very  impressive,  thought  the  politician 
as  he  looked  around  the  conference 
room  of  Byrnes,  Ripley,  and  Wayde,  Ad- 
vertising Counselors.  He  pushed  his  heel  in- 
to the  soft  nylon  of  the  crimson  broadloom, 
and  rubbed  his  fingers  along  the  polished 
mahogany  table.  He  fingered  through  the 
neat  stack  of  papers  in  front  of  his  seat, 
lit  a cigarette,  and  then  got  up.  He  walked 
around  the  room,  stopping  in  front  of  a 
modern  abstract  painting.  He  looked  for  a 
title.  There  wasn’t  any.  He  went  back  to 
his  chair  and  sank  into  the  solf  leather.  He 
picked  up  the  book  Ripley  had  given  him  — 
Modern  Advertising  Methods.  He  reached 
for  the  pitcher  of  water  in  the  middle  of 
the  table,  filled  a paper  cup,  and  opened  the 
book.  As  he  read,  only  the  indefinite  buzz 
of  the  air  conditioning  machinery  broke 
the  silence  of  the  room.  The  politician 
heard  the  sliding  door  behind  him  open. 
“Like  the  room?”  asked  Harrison  Ripley. 
“Interesting,”  answered  the  politician. 
He  didn’t  want  to  commit  himself. 

“We’re  very  proud  of  it.  Custom  de- 
signed, you  know.  It’s  supposed  to  make  you 
think.  That’s  what  the  designer  said.” 

“I  hadn’t  noticed,”  said  the  politician. 
He  looked  around.  “What’s  that  painting 
for?”  He  pointed  to  the  abstraction.  “All 
those  greens  and  yellows  — they  don’t  fit 
in.” 

“A  little  incongruity  stimulates  your 
mind,”  Ripley  explained.  The  politician 
nodded  and  re-examined  the  painting. 
“What’s  it  called  ?” 

“Oh,  I don’t  know.  It’s  a Dali.” 
Ripley  looked  at  his  watch.  “The  others 
will  be  here  soon,”  he  said.  “I  asked  you 
to  come  early  so  I could  explain  how  we 
operate.” 

“Good.  The  campaign  committee  wants 
to  know  what  it’s  getting  itself  into.” 
1 he  politician  paused.  “You  understand, 
we  haven’t  hired  you  for  sure  yet.” 

“Yes,  of  course.  That’s  why  you’re 
here.  After  this  meeting  you’ll  know  . . . 
Well,  let  me  start  at  the  beginning.  Ad- 
vertising isn’t  just  writing  slogans,  you 
know.  Since  the  early  Fifties  we’ve  adopted 
pretty  amazing  methods.” 

“Motivational  research  and  all  that?” 


flbroham. 


“Yes,  exactly.  Generally,  what  we  do 
is  find  out  what  people  are  insecure  about 
and  harp  on  these  insecurities  in  our  ads. 
It’s  not  the  ingredients  that  count  now; 
it’s  the  associations.  Understand?” 

“Not  really.” 

“I’ll  give  you  an  example.  That  cigarette 
you’re  smoking.”  The  politician  was  in- 
haling. “You  didn’t  buy  it  because  it  has 
good  tobacco.  You  bought  it  because  . . . 
oh,  there  are  many  possible  reasons.  It 
makes  you  feel  young,  or  intellectual,  or 
manly.  These  are  the  associations.” 

“I  bought  it  because  I like  it,”  protested 
the  politician,  exhaling. 

“That’s  what  you  think,”  Ripley  count- 
ered. “Anyway,  we’ll  treat  your  account 
the  same  way  we’d  treat  a cigarette  ac- 
count. You  want  us  to  help  you  elect  a 
president  of  the  United  States.  As  far  as 
we’re  concerned,  you  could  be  asking  us  to 
help  sell  a bar  of  soap.” 

“Shocking!”  joked  the  politician. 

Ripley  laughed.  “What  we’re  going  to 
do  at  this  first  meeting — if  the  others 
ever  get  here  . . .”  Ripley  re-examined  his 
watch.  “What  we’re  going  to  do  is  find 
out  what  kind  of  president  the  people  want, 
what  kind  of  candidate  they’ll  buy.”  The 
sliding  door  opened  again.  “Ah,  here  they 
are.”  Four  men  came  in. 

“.  . . And  on  the  last  tee  we  were  four 
down,”  Richard  Jenkins  told  Matthew 
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Jones  as  they  came  in.  “I  was  pretty  tricky, 
let  me  tell  you.  I used  my  . . 

“All  right,  all  right.  What  was  your 
score?”  Jones  was  annoyed. 

“Eighty-eight,”  said  Jenkins  triumphant- 
ly- 

“Lousy!”  commented  John  Andrews  as 
he  set  his  huge  bulk  into  an  armchair. 

“You  couldn’t  break  two  hundred,  you 
fat  slob,”  Jenkins  retorted. 

“You  two  starting  early?”  asked  “Baldy” 
Mitchell  as  he  closed  the  door.  “What 
would  a meeting  be  like  without  Jenkins 
and  Andrews?”  Jenkins  looked  up.  “Oh, 
don’t  bother  to  answer.  It’s  only  a rhetori- 
cal question,”  Michell  explained. 

“Gentlemen,  this  is  our  politician  friend,” 
Ripley  interrupted.  They  all  shook  hands. 
“Play  golf?”  asked  Jenkins.  “No?”  “Oh.” 

“Well,  now  that  you’re  all  here,  we  can 
begin,”  Ripley  announced. 

“You  have  a flair  for  the  obvious, 
Andrews  mumbled. 

Ripley  considered  answering  Andrews, 
but  he  thought  better  of  it.  He  pointed  to 
Jenkins.  “The  thing  that  Americans  dis- 
like most,”  Jenkins  began,  “is  change.  They 
have  to  be  sure  that  our  candidate  is  not 
for  any  big  changes.” 

“Who  wold  oppose  change?”  Ripley 
asked.  Ripley  knew  it  was  an  unneces- 
sary question,  that  Jenkins  was  about  to 
answer  it  anyway.  But  Ripley  felt  good 
leading  discussions. 

“Someone  successful.  A millionaire,  for 
instance.  He  wants  things  as  they  are. 
Any  big  change  might  affect  his  pocket- 
book.  He’d  be  a good  candidate,  I think.” 

“You’re  so  wrong  Jenkins,”  Andrews 
interrupted.  “Go  back  to  golf.  With  a mil- 
lionaire there  would  be  no  voter  identifica- 
tion. You’re  not  going  to  get  a farmer  to 
vote  for  J.  P.  Morgan.” 

“I  was  only  giving  an  example,”  Jenkins 
defended  as  he  put  out  his  cigarette. 

“How  about  the  Horatio  Alger  type?” 
Jones  offered.  “Someone  with  roots  in  the 
lower  class.  It’s  like  telling  the  voter,  ‘If 
this  guy  has  made  it,  so  can  you.’  ” 

“Which  is  a nice  way  of  insulting  the 
voter,”  Andrews  countered.  “What  you’re 
really  saying  is,  ‘If  this  guy  has  made  it, 
why  haven’t  you  ?’  ” 

“I  don’t  know  why  we  have  to  be  bogged 
down  by  this  money  bit,”  said  Mitchell. 
“You’re  all  talking  about  class  background. 
Why  not  eliminate  it?” 

“ .\  leaning  what  ?” 


Mitchell  smiled.  “Meaning:  Why  not 
take  someone  above  that  ?” 

“Like?” 

“Like  a general  or  some  other  career 
army  man.  Sure  he’s  successful,  he’s  pro- 
tective, he  opposes  radical  change.  But  his 
class  background  and  his  money  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  exclaimed  Jones.  Ripley 
nodded ; Andrews  looked  at  the  Dali ; 
Jenkins  smiled;  the  politician  reached  for 
the  pitcher  of  water. 

“Good  point,”  said  Ripley.  “What  do 
you  others  think  about  it?”  Ripley  was 
leading  the  discussion  again. 

“Pine.” 

“Well,  we’ve  got  our  candidate.  What 
next  ?” 

“There  should  be  no  flaws  in  his  char- 
acter. No  bad  points,”  Jenkins  advised. 

“If  that  were  so,  he  wouldn’t  exist,” 
Andrews  commented. 

“He  doesn’t,”  Mitchell  said  smiling. 
“What?” 

“You  heard  me.  He  doesn’t  exist  . . . 
yet.  We’ll  invent  him.  "You  can  invent 
a new  toothpaste.  Right?”  The  others 
nodded  — except  for  the  politician  who  was 
pouring  himself  a glass  of  water.  “We’ll 
invent  a new  general.  We’ll  devise  a past, 
a present,  and  a future.”  Mitchell  rubbed 
his  scalp.  “We  can  start  it  off  with  news- 
paper leaks.  ‘It  is  reported  in  Washing- 
ton that  General  Whatever-his-name- 
will-be  is  considering  the  nomination 
for  . . .’  Well,  you  understand.” 

“Lrankly,  no.  How  do  you  expect  to  do 
this?”  Ripley  again. 

“An  actor,  I suppose.  That’s  the  easiest 
part.” 

“It  won’t  work,”  Jenkins  cautioned. 

Mitchell  ignored  him.  “What  a per- 
fect opportunity.  Do  you  realize  what  we 
could  do?  It’s  like  writing  a play,  but 
the  characters  will  be  real.”  Mitchell 
stopped.  He  hadn’t  expressed  it  as  well  as 
he  would  have  liked.  “We  could  even  have 
the  general  write  his  autobiography.” 

“What  could  we  call  it?”  Andrews  in- 
terrupted. “It  Can’t  Happen  Here?” 

“But  it  can,”  Ripley  said,  “if  we  handle 
it  well.” 

Ripley  smiled.  The  five  turned  to  the 
politician,  who  was  on  his  fifth  glass  of 
water.  “You  are  crazy!”  he  said,  enunci- 
ating each  word  carefully.  “Good-by,  so 
long.  The  party  can  do  without  you.  Poli- 
tics isn’t  toothpaste  yet.  Impossible.  You’re 
fired!”  The  politician  thundered  out.  He 
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would  have  slammed  the  sliding  door,  if  he 
could  have. 

“Get  him”  Mitchell  said  bewildered. 

“You  went  too  far,  Mitchell.”  said 
Ripley  angered.  “Where’d  you  get  such  a 
stupid  idea  anyway?” 

“About  face,  march,”  mumbled  Andrews. 

“Stupidl”  Mitchell  yelled.  “Since  when 
is  it  stupid?” 

“H  ave  a nice  fight,  boys,”  advised 
Andrews. 

"You,  shut  up!”  Ripley  yelled. 

“Maybe  he’ll  reconsider,”  Jenkins  of- 
fered. 


“Yah,  sure.  Take  him  out  to  your  coun- 
try club  to  play  golf.” 

“Oh,  go  away.” 

“Gentlemen,  let’s  not  fight.  We’ve  lost 
accounts  before.  And,  after  all,  there  is  an- 
other party.”  Jones  consoled  them. 

Mitchell  scratched  his  bare  scalp  and  lit 
his  pipe;  Andrews  rubbed  his  fingers  along 
the  polished  table  top;  Jones  scraped  his 
shoes  on  the  crimson  broadloom;  Jenkins 
thought  about  his  golf  score;  Ripley  stared 
at  the  Dali.  The  indefinite  buzz  of  air 
conditioning  machinery  broke  the  silence 
of  the  room. 


^ I list  or 


V 


Dominic  Thomas  Longo  Jr.  ’59 


IT  was  a beautiful  dawn.  The  planet’s 
sun  rose  swiftly,  illuminating  the  land- 
scape with  soothing  amber  rays.  Zorg  got 
out  of  bed  groggily,  slowly  got  dressed,  and 
ate  his  breakfast.  He  glanced  sleepily  out 
the  window.  “Just  another  dull  day,”  he 
mumbled  to  himself  as  he  locked  the  front 
door  and  started  on  his  daily  trek  to  work. 

Zorg  was  a historian.  His  job  was  con- 
cerned with  finding  the  history  of  his  people, 
the  H’man.  The  H’man  were  the  most 
advanced  race  in  the  galaxy,  but,  stangely 
enough,  their  entire  history  was  a mystery. 
The  H’man  did  not  know  how  they  had 
come  to  be,  nor  how  they  had  acquired  their 
superiority  over  other  peoples.  Zorg  was 
one  of  many  people  employed  solely  to 
seek  out  the  history  of  the  H’man  race. 

But  Zorg  was  disgusted.  For  years  he 
had  run  up  hundreds  of  blind  alleys  in  his 
quest  for  knowledge.  End  result  — nothing. 
And  the  future  held  nothing  of  promise. 
He  was  in  a nasty  mood  as  he  swung  off 
the  telecar  and  rode  up  to  his  office  in  the 
elevator. 

His  secretary  was  at  the  filing  cabinets. 
“There’s  a contraption  on  your  desk,”  she 
said.  “An  excavating  company  in  Upper 
Bosta  dug  it  up.  I doubt  if  it’s  a relic,  but 
you  might  check  on  it.” 

Zorg  frowned.  He  had  checked  hun- 
dreds of  such  “relics”  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  not  one  of  them  had  ever  led  to  any- 
thing. Oh-oh,  he  thought.  “It  is  going  to 
be  another  dull  day.” 

Zorg  picked  up  the  new  “relic”  and 
sat  back  to  examine  it.  It  was  a flat, 
cylindrical  tin,  containing  a reel  of  a long, 
thin,  translucent  strip.  Landra  was  still 


at  the  filing  cabinets  when  the  interphone 
buzzed.  She  pressed  the  button. 

“Yes,  what  it  it?”  she  drawled  languidly. 

“Landra,”  came  Zorg’s  voice  excitedly, 
“Get  some  chairs  and  ashtrays  in  here  and 
call  all  the  Elders.  We’re  going  to  have  us 
a meeting.  By  galaxies,  I think  we’ve  got 
something !” 

Landra  had  never  heard  her  employer 
so  agitated.  “You  really  think  so?” 

“Just  do  as  I say.  Get  the  Elders  quickly. 
And  you’d  better  get  an  air  conditioner  in- 
stalled in  my  office  — this  meeting  might 
take  some  time.  And  notify  the  telepapers  — 
we  might  finally  have  a real  link  with  the 
Past  here !” 

The  Elders  were  the  governing  powers  of 
the  H’man,  the  top  brass  — they  decided  all 
issues  and  made  all  announcements.  No  law 
or  document  was  considered  valid  until  it 
had  received  the  backing  of  the  Elders. 
Usually  the  Elders  could  afford  to  take 
their  time  in  keeping  their  appointments 
— the  other  party  would  always  wait  for 
them  before  starting  anything.  But  with- 
in an  hour,  all  ten  of  them  were  in  Zorg’s 
office;  and,  although  they  didn’t  show  it 
outwardly,  they  were  all  as  excited  as 
Zorg  himself.  Of  course,  the  reporters  had 
been  in  the  outer  office  since  a few  minutes 
after  Landra’s  call ; and  now  the  poor  girl 
was  being  driven  crazy  by  their  incessant 
inquiries. 

“Aw,  c’mon,  honey  — give  us  the  dope, 
willya  ?” 

“Look,  I told  you  all  I know.  Sit  down 
and  wait  until  the  meeting’s  over.” 

Meanwhile,  in  the  inner  office,  Zorg  was 
explaining  his  find  to  the  Elders.  “Gentle- 
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men,  I have  ascertained  that  this  object 
is  a strip  of  archaic  motion  picture  film. 
It  is  no  doubt  a record  of  the  lost  race,  and 
from  it  we  will  surely  be  able  to  determine 
what  our  ancestors  looked  like  and  how  the 
H’man  race  is  descended.  I have  devised 
a projector  to  show  this  film,  and  I respect- 
fully ask  your  undivided  attention  while  I 
run  it  off.  From  the  information  in  this 
film,  I am  sure  that  your  great  minds  will 
be  able  to  formulate  a true  history  of  our 
race.” 

Zorg  dimmed  the  lights  and  started  the 
projector.  The  screen  flashed  into  a vividly- 
colored,  beautifully-drawn  panorama  of  a 
world  of  green  pastures,  gently  rolling 
hills,  glistening  cities,  and  deep-blue  lakes. 
A high  degree  of  civilization  was  apparent: 
the  Elders  saw  wide,  smooth  highways  filled 
with  swiftly-moving  vehicles ; strange,  sym- 
metrical conveyances  that  flew;  neat,  color- 
ful objects  that  could  only  be  dwellings; 
and  people.  The  scene  changed  abruptly : 
a huge,  black,  quadruped  person  was  chasing 
a much  smaller,  long-tailed  creature.  The 
little  creature  ran  into  a tiny  hole  in  a wall. 
Its  pursuer,  being  unable  to  turn,  crashed 
into  the  wall  and  fell  to  the  ground,  its 
paw-like  appendages  flailing  the  air.  It 
quickly  picked  itself  up  and  snarled  defiant 
revenge.  At  this  point  the  movie  faded 
into  grayish-blackness : evidently  a portion 
of  the  film  had  been  obliterated  during  its 
long  entombment.  Zorg  switched  on  the 
lights,  and  the  Elders  began  to  deliberate. 

In  the  outer  office,  the  reporters  were  now 
sitting  quietly.  Two  times  the  interphone 
buzzed,  and  two  times  they  crowded  ex- 
citedly around  the  desk  as  Landra  answered. 
But  both  times  Zorg  asked  only  for  food 
and  drink  for  the  Elders,  and  both  times 
Landra  brought  the  food  into  the  inner 
office. 

Time  wore  on,  with  no  sign  of  an  end 
to  the  debate.  The  reporters  were  getting 
restless  and  a bit  disgusted. 

“Nuts,  this  is  one  day  I should  have 
stood  in  bed.” 

“Wake  me  up,  willya,  Mac,  when  those 
old  fogies  reach  a decision.” 

The  meeting  had  now  been  going  on  for 
almost  twelve  hours.  Landra,  too,  was 
dog-tired,  and  was  just  dropping  off  to  sleep 
at  her  desk  when  the  interphone  buzzed. 
She  pressed  the  button : Zorg’s  tired  voice 
infiltrated  the  room: 

“Landra,  the  Elders  have  agreed  on  a his- 
tory. Tell  the  reporters  we  will  be  out  n 
five  minutes,  and  will  present  the  History 
of  the  H’man  race.” 


Zorg  sounded  exhausted,  but  his  voice 
had  a triumphant  ring  to  it. 

Five  minutes  later,  the  door  to  the  in- 
ner office  opened,  and  the  Elders  marched 
out,  forming  a semicircle  around  Landra’s 
desk.  Zorg  stepped  forward,  a sheaf  of 
papers  in  his  hand.  When  the  flashbulbs 
stopped  popping,  and  the  reporters  stopped 
talking,  he  began  to  read : 

“We,  the  Elders  of  the  H’man  race, 
having  critically  surveyed  all  evidence,  do 
hereby  announce  and  declare  the  following 
to  be  the  true  history  of  the  H’man  — ” 
Zorg  continued  in  a long  monotone,  as  the 
reporters  skillfully  jotted  down  the  impor- 
tant points  of  what  he  said.  According  to 
what  Zorg  read,  the  H’man  were  descended 
from  a race  of  small,  long-tailed  creatures. 
These  creatures  were  constantly  preyed 
upon  and  hunted  by  much  larger,  cruel  ad- 
versaries, whom  they  avoided  by  ingeniously- 
executed,  quick  evasive  maneuvers.  The 
enemies  tried  to  take  revenge  upon  the  lit- 
tle creatures,  but  the  latter  lived  under- 
ground until  their  adversaries  had  wiped 
themselves  out  with  their  own  weapons. 
Then  the  little  ones  emerged  above  ground, 
and  through  thousands  of  years  of  evolu- 
tion, finally  developed  into  the  H’man  race. 

Zorg  had  finished  talking.  The  reporters 
hastily  scribbled  down  final  notes,  then 
rushed  in  a frenzied  mob  for  the  nearest 
telephones.  The  Elders  filed  solemnity  out 
of  the  office.  Zorg  sank  into  a chair  and 
hugged  Landra  tightly,  while  tears  of  joy 
ran  down  both  their  faces. 

The  H’man,  of  course,  were  overjoyed 
to  have  finally  learned  their  true  history. 
They  feted  their  Elders,  and  heaped  many 
honors  upon  Zorg.  For  his  part,  Zorg 
married  Landra,  and  the  couple  traveled 
around  the  world.  Everywhere  they  went 
they  were  met  by  great  crowds,  delirious 
with  joy. 
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Several  months  later,  when  the  excite- 
ment had  worn  off,  Zorg  and  Landra  were 
spending  a quiet  evening  at  home.  After 
supper,  they  sat  and  chatted.  Zorg  spoke 
first : 

“You  know.  Landra,  things  have  turned 
out  quite  well,  considering.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  dear,  ‘consider- 
ing.’?” 

“Well,  I don’t  want  you  to  tell  anybody, 
but  there  was  one  thing  in  that  film  not  even 
the  Elders  could  figure  out.” 

“That’s  strange  — they’re  supposed  to 
know  everything.  What  was  it?” 

“It  was  a kind  of  script  that  flashed  onto 
the  screen  at  the  very  end  of  the  picture. 
It  was  very  strange  — wait,  I’ll  show  you.” 

So  speaking,  Zorg  got  a piece  of  paper 
and  traced  on  it  with  a pencil.  He  reached 
over  and  handed  the  paper  to  Landra. 

“This  is  really  queer.  And  you  say  the 
Elders  couldn’t  decipher  it?” 


“Nope.  They  decided  it  was  a message 
of  some  sort,  but  that’s  as  far  as  they  got.” 

“Well,  I wouldn’t  worry  about  it.  I 
haven’t  any  doubts  that  the  film  was  a true 
portrayal  of  our  ancestors.  At  any  rate,  I’m 
sure  that  script  doesn’t  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.” 

“You’re  right,  Landra.  Before  that  film, 
we  H’man  were  long  confused  and  puzzled 
over  the  one  thing  that  stumped  us,  our 
history.  But  now  that  we  know  our  true 
history,  everything  is  now  clear  and  vivid 
in  our  minds.  We  are  all  proud  of  our 
brave  ancestors.  I must  agree  with  you, 
Landra.  That  writing  could  not  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  our  history.” 

So  saying,  Zorg  crumpled  up  the  sheet  of 
paper  that  Landra  had  given  back  to  him. 
He  sent  it  sailing  across  the  room  into  a 
basket. 

The  writing  on  the  film  had  said : A 
IV ALT  DISNEY  CARTOON. 
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William  J.  Sarill  ’59 


HIS  all  seems  rather  incongru- 
1 ous,”  said  Sergei  Ordagov,  wav- 
ing his  hand  around  the  room. 

"Oh?  How  so?”  asked  Jonathan  Caryle, 
carefully  stirring  the  bubbling  contents  of 
a huge  iron  kettle. 

Ordagov  permitted  a fleeting  hint  of  a 
smile  to  rest  on  his  lips.  He  glanced  at  the 
tubby  little  philologist  at  the  other  side  of 
the  room.  “Magic  in  a modern  Manhattan 
apartment,  if  you’ll  pardon  the  allitera- 
tion,” he  replied  slowly. 

Sweat  streaming  from  his  face,  Carlyle 
leaned  back  from  the  kettle,  gestured  at  it, 
and  said,  “The  incongruity  is  not  as  great 
as  you  may  think.  Alchemy  is  one  of  the 
more  remote  branches  of  magic;  further- 
more, as  you  well  know  — ” Ordagov  was 
a chemical  engineer  “ — alchemy  formed 
the  basis  for  modern  chemistry.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  alchemy  was  still  being  practiced  to 
some  extent  as  recently  as  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.” 

“You  sound  pedantic,  my  friend,” 
chuckled  Ordagov  heavily.  He  lifted  a 
rather  battered  cigarette  to  his  mouth,  — 
for  although  he  was  an  engineer,  he  was  not 
so  conformist  as  to  smoke  a pipe  — and 
inhaled  deeply. 

Carlyle  looked  flustered.  “Oh,  I’m  sorry, 
I didn’t  intend  — ” 

Ordagov  waved  his  hand  airily.  “Forget 
it,  my  friend.  After  all,  I am  a foreigner, 
and  a Russian  at  that ; and  therefore  I am 
very  crude.  It  is  you  who  must  pardon  me.” 

The  sarcasm  in  Ordagov’s  voice  was  not 
lost  upon  Carlyle,  and  he  flushed  deeper. 

“So,”  said  Ordagov  in  a friendlier  tone. 
“What  is  this  you  are  trying  to  do?” 

Carlyle  relaxed  visibly.  He  peered 
owlishly  from  behind  his  thick-rimmed  glas- 
ses. “Well,”  he  began,  “as  you  know,  I am 
a philologist  by  trade,  and  although  my 
speciality  is  modern  languages  of  the  Indo- 
European  root,  my  hobby  is  the  study  of 
Semitic  and  Hamitic  languages,  Arabic  in 
particular.  At  any  rate,  a few  days  ago  I 
passed  by  a curio  shop  — funny  that  I 
never  noticed  it  before  — ” he  added  in 
puzzlement,  “ — and  this  was  displayed  in 
the  window.”  He  held  aloft  a small,  brown 
earthenware  vase. 


Ordagov  frowned  at  it.  “It’s  certainly 
not  very  pretty  — not  even  very  functional, 
for  that  matter.  Why  did  you  buy  it  ?”  He 
glanced  speculatively  at  Carlyle. 

“If  you’ll  notice,  there  are  certain  mark- 
ings inlaid  into  its  surface.”  Ordagov  nod- 
ded. “These  are  Arabic  letters,  which 
relate,  in  an  ancient  dialogue,  of  a great 
and  powerful  alchemical  secret  discovered 
around  the  ninth  century  A.D.  by  the  fa- 
mous alchemist  Abu  Bekr  Mohammed 
ibn  Zakhariya  ar-Rhazi,  known  for  short 
as  Rhasis.  The  secret  is  not  related  on  the 
outside  of  the  vase;  instead,  it  was  written 
on  parchment  and  sealed  within.  Oddly 
enough,  the  warning,  “Let  the  finder  be- 
ware,” is  inscribed  three  times  on  the  vase; 
and  the  wax  stopper  bears  the  imprint  of  the 
seal  of  Sulemain  (the  Arabic  version  of  Sol- 
omon).” 

“Is  this  unusual?”  asked  Ordagov. 

“Only  so  far  as  the  precautionary  warn- 
ing and  the  heavy  seal  with  the  imprint 
of  Sulemain  were  commonly  used  to  seal 
a demon  within  the  jar  that  bore  them.” 
Carlyle  shrugged.  “I  guess  old  Rhasis  must 
have  thought  his  secret  was  very  powerful 
indeed.” 

“Did  you  find  the  scroll  inside?” 

“I  did,  but  it  was  pretty  well  desicated. 
I had  to  go  through  the  entire  process  of 
restoring.”  Noticing  Ordagov’s  quizzical 
glance,  he  continued,  “You  know;  you  take 
a sheet  of  plastic  and  glue  the  old  scroll  piece 
by  piece  onto  it.  When  the  gluing  is 
finished,  you  sandwich  it  between  another 
sheet  of  plastic,  and  the  plastic  will  now 
preserve  the  scroll  indefinitely.” 

“And  what  does  the  scroll  say?” 

“Uh,  here,  let  me  show  it  to  you.” 
Carlyle  bent  down  behind  a shelf  and  drew 
forth  the  laminated  scroll.  “Here’s  the 
original.”  He  handed  it  to  Ordagov. 

“Thank  vou  very  much ; but  would  you 
mind  translating  it  for  me?” 

Carlyle  flushed  self-consciously.  “Oh, 
sure.  Sorry.”  He  frowned.  “The  title  is 
a bit  odd;  it’s  called  ‘The  New  Pearl  of 
Great  Price.’  The  beginning  involves  the 
preparation  and  use  of  the  various  alchemi- 
cal compounds  necessary.  There’s  a Red 
Tincture,  a White  Tincture,  the  Arsenic, 
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the  Water  of  Mercury,  and  the  Water  of 
Gold.  Quite  an  impressive  list.” 

“And  what  is  all  this  supposed  to  pro- 
duce?” 

“I’m  glad  you  asked  that.  The  scroll 
doesn’t  exactly  specify;  it  merely  says  that 
applying  the  final  product  to  a thin  sheet  of 
molten  lead  will  transmute  the  lead  to  a 
‘dull,  very  heavy  metallic  substance,  which, 
when  made  into  a salt  and  dissolved  into 
distilled  water,  will  produce  a soothing, 
healing  bath.’  There  are  also  some  com- 
ments about  this  metal  being  very  dangerous 
when  made  in  quantity.  I can’t  make  heads 
or  tails  out  of  that  — unless  this  metal  is 
silver,  and  making  too  much  of  it  might 
disrupt  the  economic  system.  But  that 
doesn’t  sound  very  logical.” 

“Do  you  have  any  samples  of  the.  metal 
around  ?” 

“Yes,  I have  some  from  my  original  ex- 
periments. I thought  it  was  silver  at  first, 
and  that’s  why  I decided  to  make  so  much 
of  the  stuff.”  He  gestured  at  the  kettle, 
and  added  a bit  sheepishly,  “I  guess  I was  a 
bit  foolhardy.  I have  enough  gunk  in  there 
to  make  thirty  pounds  of  the  metal.” 

“You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  that  you 
really  believed  the  formula  would  work?” 
asked  Ordagov  in  amazement,  as  Carlyle 
handed  him  a sample  of  the  ‘silver.’ 

Carlyle  nodded  silently,  then  stuttered, 
“Well,  I sort  of  hoped  so  at  first.  . . 

Ordagov  shook  his  head  in  wonderment, 
then  leaned  closer  to  examine  the  sample. 
He  turned  it  over  slowly  in  his  hands.  “It 
certainly  isn’t  silver,  I can  tell  you  that 
much.” 

Carlyle’s  face  registered  disappointment. 

“It’s  very  heavy,  rather  soft.  Almost 
certainly,  it’s  some  compound  of  the  original 
lead.  Almost  certainly,  that  it,  unless  you 
postulate  the  actual  existence  of  magic.  . . . 
Somehow,  this  metal  feels  familiar  to  me. 
I know  I’ve  handled  this  stuff  sometime  be- 
fore; but  for  the  life  of  me,  I can’t  re- 
member what  it  is.”  He  broke  the  piece  in 
half,  and  examined  the  exposed  middle  sec- 
tion. “Huh,”  he  grunted. 

“What  is  it?”  asked  Carlyle. 

“You  know  how  these  alchemical  formu- 
lae actually  work?  Well,  — correct  me  if 
I’m  wrong,  — somewhere  in  Rhasis’  pro- 
cess, I’ll  bet  he  has  a sort  of  reaction  ves- 
sel in  which  alternating  layers  of  gold  leaf 
and  one  of  the  tinctures  are  placed.” 

Carlyle  nodded. 


“Well,  the  basic  idea  is  that  by  all  this 
rigamarole,  you  are  actually  producing  gold 
in  colloidal  form.  This  colloidal  gold  is 
produced  by  the  amalgamation  of  gold  with 
mercury  and  precipitation  of  the  colloid 
under  severe  conditions.  The  colloid,  which 
is  correctly  observed  to  be  red  or  purple 
in  color,  seems  to  be  able  to  diffuse  through 
molten  metal  and  impart  to  the  metal  the 
exact  color  of  gold,  and  perhaps  even  some 
of  the  physical  metallic  properties,  to  the 
extent  that  medieval  assavers  thought  that 
the  tinted  metal  was  real  gold.  Such  re- 
agents as  sulphur,  tartrates,  oil,  or  metal- 
loids such  as  arsenic  or  antimony  seem  to  be 
needed  in  the  colloid  process.  However, 
upon  applying  this  hypothesis  to  the  present 
situation,  we  immediately  observe  the  fault 
that  even  though  gold  is  used  in  the  proc- 
ess, the  final  metallic  product  is  not  gold- 
colored,  it  is  silvery.  I wish  I knew  what  it 
was.” 

“Is  it  possible  that  a transmutation  is 
really  taking  place?  That  lead  is  being 
turned  into  some  other  element?” 

“Of  course  not!  Any  nuclear  reaction 
such  as  transmutation  requires  far  more 
energy  than  a simple  chemical  reaction 
could  supply!”  Ordagov  sounded  confident, 
but  something  was  troubling  him.  Was  it 
possible  to  have  a nuclear  catalyst?  he 
thought.  Somehow  the  thought  tied  in  with 
the  question  of  what  element  — or  com- 
pound — the  strange  metal  was.  Dull  and 
silvery,  dull  and  silvery,  raced  the  thoughts 
around  his  mind.  Where  have  I heard  that 
before? 

Carlyle  looked  at  his  watch.  “I  guess 
the  stuff’s  about  done  now.”  He  moved 
over  to  the  iron  vessel  and  scraped  some  of 
the  sublimated  powder  from  the  sides  of 
the  kettle.  Then  he  withdrew  an  iron  ladle 
filled  with  a molten  liquid  from  a small 
brick  oven.  He  placed  the  ladle  carefully 
inside  a hollowed-out  brick  and  prepared 
to  add  the  powder  to  the  molten  lead. 

Thirty  pounds,  thought  Oddagov.  Thirty 
pounds  of  that  stuff ! What  an  idiota ! Sud- 
denly, something  clicked  in  his  mind.  Dull — 
silvery  — heavy  — uranium  ! T he  substance 
was  uranium!  Thirty  pounds  of  it  would 
be  produced  in  five  seconds  when  Carlyle  ad- 
ded the  powder  to  the  lead.  Thirty  pounds 
— and  critical  mass  was  22.7!  More  than 
enough  to  start  a chain  reaction!  He  tried 
to  yell  to  Carlyle.  Then  he  threw  himself 
to  the  floor,  knowing  that  the  reflex  action 
was  utterly  futile,  indeed,  pitiful  — 

Over  Manhattan,  a fireball  blossomed. 
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Uke  I'^ain  oj  ^Jlis lonj 


Paul  Mattick 


1 lay  in  the  night,  and.  I heard  the  rain 
Beating  cold  and  dark  against  the  pane; 
And  I thought  of  how  the  rain  came  down 

Deep  in  the  Night  of  History! 

Heard  by  the  Men  of  History!  

Upon  riding  knight  and  baying  hound. 


Of  Alexander,  in  his  tent. 

The  stillness  of  the  darkness  rent 
By  the  thunder,  and  the  flashing  light; 

Deep  in  the  Night  of  History! 

Heard  by  the  Men  of  History! 

Never  did  king  wage  such  a fight! 


I saw  Caesar  in  his  home, 

Caesar,  ruler  of  great  Rome, 

U hile  outside  the  heavens  roared, 

Deep  in  the  Night  of  History! 

Heard  by  the  Men  of  History! 

And  the  torrent  on  the  Forum  poured. 

Hadrian  in  his  house  1 saw. 

Hastening  to  close  the  door; 

While  Heaven’s  water  wet  and  clean, 

Deep  in  the  Night  of  History! 

Wetting  the  Men  of  History  

Soaked  his  gardens,  growing  green. 


I saw  the  brave  wing-capped  Viking, 
Of  the  sea  the  only  king ; 

Yet  the  tempest  rocked  his  ship, 

Deep  in  the  Night  of  History! 

Steered  by  the  Men  of  History! 

Which  ev’ry  moment  tossed  and  tipped. 


I sazu  bold  George  W ashington, 
List’ning  to  his  soldiers’  song. 

While  upon  their  flimsy  tent 

Deep  in  the  Night  of  History! 

Heard  by  the  Men  of  History! 


W ater  poured  without  relent. 

I lay  in  the  night,  and  I heard  the  rain 
Beating  cold  and  dark  against  the  pane, 
And  I thought  of  the  men  in  Time’s  great 
train 

Deep  in  the  Night  of  History! 

All  the  Men  of  History!  

Who  had  to  go  inside,  out  of  the  rain. 
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Science  tempered  by  the  humanities 


Benjamin  Liberfarb 

MR.  LIBERFARB,  who  teaches  phy- 
sics and  general  science  in  Room 
316,  was  born  and  still  resides  in  Boston. 
A graduate  of  Boston  English,  he  attended 
M.I.T.,  where  he  received  his  B.S.  in 
1933.  He  then  taught  at  Boston  Latin 
from  1934  to  1938,  during  which  time  he 
received  his  Ed.M.  for  post-graduate  work 
at  State  Teachers  College.  He  left  Boston 
Latin  in  1938  and  taught  in  other  Boston 
Schools  for  three  years.  He  was  at  Boston 
Technical  from  1941  to  1943.  He  then 
spent  three  years  in  the  Air  Force,  after 
which  he  taught  at  the  Boston  School  for 
Veterans  from  1946  to  1949.  He  returned 
to  Technical  in  1949  and  taught  there  un- 
til 1955,  when  he  came  to  the  Latin  School. 

More  recently,  in  1957,  Mr.  Liberfarb 
was  the  recipient  of  a Westinghouse  Fel- 
lowship and  did  research  work  at  the 
M.I.T.  Acoustics  Laboratory. 

Mr.  Liberfarb’s  hobbies  and  pastimes 
include:  golf,  skating,  reading,  listening  to 
good  music,  and  tinkering  with  electronics. 
As  a member  of  the  American  Association 
of  Physics  Teachers,  he  is  interested  in  new 
methods  of  teaching  physics,  and  in  the  ra- 
dical changes  that  are  taking  place  in  mod- 
ern physics  courses.  Mr.  Liberfarb  feels 
that  our  scientists  must  be  educated  in  the 
humanities  as  well  as  in  the  sciences.  “Sci- 
ence itself  is  amoral.  It  is  only  under  the 
guidance  of  the  values  we  get  from  religion 
and  the  humanities  that  we  can  best  put 
science  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind.” 


c^Corcls  and 


Joseph  William  Hopkinson 


MR.  HOPKINSON  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Boston  about  fifty-three 
years  ago.  After  he  was  graduated  from 
B.L.S.  in  1923,  Mr.  Hopkinson  attended 
Boston  College,  where  he  received  an  A.B. 
in  1927  and  an  A.M.  in  1928.  In  1929, 
Mr.  Hopkinson  taught  just  about  “every- 
thing possible”  at  Brooklyn  Preparatory 
School,  after  which  he  transferred  to  B.L.S., 
where  he  has  been  ever  since.  In  1950,  he 
became  Head  of  the  Latin  Department,  a 
title  which  he  bore  for  eight  years.  Last 
year,  Mr.  Hopkinson  took  over  a most 
important  responsibility,  that  of  adviser  to 
the  Senior  Class.  In  this  capacity,  he  has 
been  able  to  help  and  counsel  over  25 O 
boys.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when 
Freddy,  one  of  Mr.  Hopkinson’s  seven 
children,  is  graduated  this  year,  his  B.L.S. 
diploma  will  be  the  third  received  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Hopkinson  family. 

When  he  gets  a chance  to  relax,  Mr. 
Hopkinson  likes  to  listen  to  semi-classical 
and  classical  music.  He  also  enjoys  garden- 
ing. 

Mr.  Hopkinson’s  advice  is:  “Put  effort 
into  whatever  you  are  attempting,  for  you 
get  out  of  anything  onlv  what  you  put  into 
it.” 


You  get  out  of  anything  only  what  you 
put  into  it. 
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Latin  Trounces  Dorchester 

Latin,  playing  fast,  wide-open  hockey, 
humiliated  Dorchester  6-0  in  the  first  game 
of  the  hockey  season  at  Boston  Arena. 
George  Carroll  had  the  distinction  of 
scoring  the  season’s  first  goal  early  in  the 
first  period.  Latin  was  never  in  any  real 
trouble  as  they  overpowered  an  inferior 
Dot  team  with  speed  and  finesse,  combined 
with  a solid  defense.  Captain  Bill  Murphy 
scored  two  goals  and  had  one  assist  in 
making  his  early  bid  for  the  scoring  cham- 
pionship. 

Chips  From  A Blockhead 

Gus  Elmuts  also  scored  two  goals  in 
the  romp.  It  must  be  noted  here  that 
howrever  impressive  Latin  looked,  much 
credit  was  due  to  a poor  Dot  sextet. 

Team 

G Smigliani 
lw  Carroll 
Id  Ambrose 
C Murphy 
rw  Bradley 
rd  O’leary 

Spares 

Pitzi,  Cashion,  Elmuts,  Riley,  Connelly, 
Walsh,  Dixon,  McSweeny,  and  Maloney. 

Latin  Stalemates  English 

Although  dominating  the  play,  Latin  was 
beaten  first  on  a cleverly-concealed  screen 
shot.  Bill  Murphy  rallied  to  the  occasion, 
however,  and  scored  unassisted.  Connolly 
then  took  a pass  from  Walsh  and  Ambrose 
to  put  Latin  two  goals  ahead.  English 
scored  again  and  Murphy  rallied  again, 
scoring  another  unassisted  goal  (3-2  Latin). 


The  second  period  saw  English  again  knot 
the  count,  making  it  3-3.  In  the  last  stanza, 
Latin  went  ahead  when  Gus  Elmuts  scored 
unassisted.  McSweeny  then  took  a Sean 
O’leary  pass  and  converted  for  a score. 
Then  a “hungry”  Bob  Walsh  took  a neat 
pass  from  Murph  and  went  in  all  alone 
to  score.  (Latin  6,  English  3)  Unfortu- 
nately, the  game  didn’t  end  there,  but  saw 
English  score  three  goals  in  the  final  five 
minutes  to  tie  the  game. 

Ice  Chips 

Bob  Pitzi  had  no  chance  on  the  last  three 
goals.  In  fact,  throughout  the  game  Bob 
sparked  the  team  with  several  spectacular 
saves.  Let  it  be  noted  that  the  tying  goal 
for  English  was  scored  by  cx-Latin  star 
Bill  Golden. 

Team 

G Smigliani 
rw  Maloney 
Id  Bradley 
C Murphy 
lw  McSweeny 
rd  O’leary 

Spares 

Pitzi,  Connolly,  Walsh,  Riley,  Ambrose  and 
Elmuts. 

Latin  Blasts  Dot 
Back-checking  and  puck  control  again 
proved  itself  a winning  combination  as  La- 
tin shut  out  Dorchester  5-0.  Jim  McSweeny 
and  Bill  Murphy  combined  for  six  points 
and  four  goals  — the  “hat  trick”  for  “Mixi” 
— in  the  romp.  McSweeny  started  the 
scoring  at  7 :22  of  the  first  period  with 
Murphy  assisting.  The  “Mixi-Murphy” 
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duo  again  combined  at  0:08  of  rbe  second 
period  to  put  Latin  ahead  2-0.  At  39  sec- 
onds of  the  third  period,  Latin  again  scored 
when  Jim  Ambrose  poked  in  Bill  Dixon's 
long  slap-shot.  Murphy  picked  up  his  third 
point  at  8 :2 1 on  a rebound  — assisted  by 
Dennis  Moran.  “Mixi”  hit  with  three  sec- 
onds remaining  to  make  the  “hat  trick,” 
assisted  by  Bobby  Sylvya. 

Rime  From  The  Rink 
Excellent  passing  and  team  hustle  were 
outstanding.  1'om  Smigliani  registered  his 
first  shutout  of  the  season.  AVatch  for  Pete 
Treska  (freshman)  whose  passing  today  was 
tremendous. 

T earn 

G Smigliani 
rw  Carroll 
rd  Treska 
C Murphy 
Iw  Moran 
Id  Riley 

Spares 

Barry,  Pitzi,  Cashion,  McSweeny,  AValsh, 
Ambrose,  Connolly,  Maloney,  Bradley, 
O’leary,  Zeytoonjian,  Elmuts,  Dixon. 

Latin  Shuts  Out  Trade 
Latinites,  out  to  avenge  an  upset  tie 
earlier  in  the  season,  pressed  hard  and 
scored  at  0:57  on  a low-blazer  by  Bill 
Murphy  (assists  from  Elmuts  and 
McSweeny).  Although  the  play  was  con- 
tinually in  the  Trade  end,  many  scoring  op- 
portunities were  thwarted  by  Trade’s  goalie. 
The  scoreless  second  period  was  again  high- 
lighted by  the  Trade  goalie,  who  (I  am 
convinced)  is  somewhere  related  to  the  late 
Jessie  James.  But,  at  3 :20  of  the  final 
frame,  Elmuts’  pin-point  passing  — this  time 
to  Murphy  — resulted  in  Latin’s  second 
goal.  At  7:15,  Gus  soloed  the  length  of  the 
ice  to  score  unassisted. 

Team 

G Smigliani 
Id  O’leary 
Iw  McSweeny 
C Murphy 
rd  Bradley 
rw  Elmuts 

Spares 

\\ralsh,  Connolly,  Maloney,  Riley,  T reska, 
Ambrose,  Barry,  and  Carroll. 

Latin  Upsets  Tech 
Avenging  an  early  season  8-2  drubbing, 
Latin  snapped  a Technical  twenty-one- 
game  win  streak,  4-2,  in  the  biggest  hockey 
upset  this  season.  Again,  early  hustle  paid 
dividends  as  Elmuts  passed  to  Murphy,  who 
rammed  the  puck  home  at  0:24  of  the  first 


period.  Latin,  playing  inspired  hockey, 
scored  again,  this  time  on  a low,  hard  shot 
by  McSweeny  (Elmuts  and  Murphy  as- 
sists). Ten  seconds  later,  Elmuts  fired  a 
back-hander  from  the  left  wing,  making 
the  score  3-0.  A\7ith  the  play  in  the  Latin 
end,  Smigliani’s  goal-tending  was  outstand- 
ing. Latin,  however,  continued  to  back- 
check,  which  resulted  in  another  goal  at 
6:51.  Murphy  took  a pass  from  Elmuts 
and  McSweeny,  and  let  go  a blast  which 
made  the  score  4-0.  Tech  scored  late  in  the 
period,  but  it  was  obvious  that  if  Latin 
could  continue  this  wide-open  brand  of 
hockey,  Tech’s  aspirations  of  another  un- 
defeated season  would  be  all  for  naught. 
The  remaining  two  periods  saw  Latin  play- 
ing great  defensive  hockey  — - holding 
Tech’s  powerful  line  to  one  goal.  The  final 
score:  Latin,  4 Tech,  2. 

Yippee ! 

Smigliani  was  great  in  the  nets  — O’leary 
tremendous  on  defense.  Bradley  went  the 
entire  distance  without  any  relief.  Bobby 
Walsh,  hospitalized  with  a neck  injury 
(sustained  in  the  Trade  game),  was  pre- 
sented with  the  game  puck. 

Team 

G Smigliani 
C Murphy 
lw  Bradley 
rw  O’leary 
lw  Elmuts 
rw  McSweeny 

Spares 

Riley,  Ambrose,  Connollv.  Maloney. 

Latin  Edged  By  English 

The  first  period  was  marked  by  English 
hustle,  which  produced  two  goals  while 
holding  our  stalwarts  scoreless.  Although 
playing  much  better  hockey  in  the  second 
stanza,  Latin  missed  several  golden  scoring 
opportunities,  and  “Boots”  Connolly  was 
consistently  robbed  by  an  inspired  English 
goalie.  However,  when  Golden  of  English 
scored  at  5 138  of  the  third,  he  apparently 
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ignited  the  Purple  offense.  No  less  than 
sixteen  second  later,  Jim  McSweeny  scored 
unassisted  with  a nifty  bit  of  stick-handling. 
Then,  at  6 :o6,  Gus  Elmuts  scored  on  a 
high  slap-shot.  But  English  “iced”  the  puck 
as  often  as  possible,  wasting  most  of  the 
remaining  four  minutes,  and  won  a thriller, 
3-2. 

Remember  This: 

Latin  need  never  be  ashamed  of  its 
hardy  hockey  squad,  especially  after  today’s 
dazzling  display  of  rugged,  “never  say  die” 

ddash  i 

Latin  Trounces  Trade 

Following  a close  game  with  Memorial, 
Latin  pounded  out  a decisive  victory  over  a 
surprisingly  weak  Trade  team.  The  first 
half,  however,  was  fairly  even,  with  Latin 
gaining  a slight  edge  at  the  end.  Joe 
Brogna  and  J oin  Bilodeau  provided  Latin 
with  a fine  first  quarter,  but  the  hot-handed 
Trade  quintet  managed  to  stay  within  three 
points.  By  half  time,  had  it  not  been  for 
sloppy  ball-handling,  the  Pattenmen  might 
have  had  a more  comfortable  lead.  But,  at 
the  half,  Latin  led,  32-23.  In  the  third 
period,  however,  Latinites  erupted  like  Mt. 
Vesuvius,  paced  by  Capt.  Brogna  and  Tom 
Bilodeau.  Latin  then  surged  ahead,  and 
Trade  could  do  nothing  as  the  score  rapidly 
built  up.  J he  period  finally  ended  with  our 
Latin  five  holding  a twenty-four  point 
bulge.  At  this  point,  with  the  situation 
well  in  hand,  Coach  Patten  cleared  the 
bench  and  Latin  went  on  to  win,  79-47. 

Points  To  Ponder 
Coach  Patten  officially  opened  up  his 
“technical  foul”  season  today  in  the  third 
period.  After  a round  of  applause,  Mr. 
Patten  sat  down  and  the  game  continued. 
Also,  in  this  game,  Ed  Costello,  returning 
from  the  injured  list,  distinguished  himself 
as  one  of  the  roughest  “boardmen”  in  the 
league.  Those  who  witnessed  the  slau  . . . 
game  will  readily  testify  to  this. 

Latin  Up-Ends  Dot 
At  Dorchester,  Latin  was  given  a good 
scare  but  eventually  pulled  away  to  win 
its  third  game  of  the  campaign.  Supposedly 
“weak”  this  year,  Dot  played  what  must 
be  referred  to  as  “inspired  basketball,”  and 
managed  to  emerge  from  the  first  half  with 
a two-point  edge.  Without  Ed  King’s  first- 
period  foul-shooting  and  Joe  Brogna’s 
strong  first-half  (14  points),  Latinites 


brand  of  hockey.  Congrats  on  such  a fine 
season. 

Team 

G Smigliani 
C Murphy 
Id  Bradley 
rd  O’leary 
rw  McSweeny 
lw  Elmuts 

Spares  perhaps,  but  truly  appreciated ; 
Ambrose,  Connolly,  Reiley. 

tLff 

might  have  found  themselves  too  far  be- 
hind to  catch  up.  In  the  third  period,  howr- 
ever,  with  about  five  minutes  remaining, 
Capt.  Joe  Brogna  and  Ed  King  threw  in 
five  successive  shots  to  give  Latin  what 
seemed  to  be  a comfortable  ten-point  lead. 
However,  three  quick  baskets  by  Dorchester 
decreased  the  lead  to  four  points.  Our 
Latin  quintet  then  resorted  to  freezing  tac- 
tics, which  drew  continual  fouls  from  a 
confused  Dot  team.  Latin,  sinking  a large 
number  of  these  foul  shots  and  playing  for 
“ball-control,”  went  on  to  win,  64-49. 
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Latin  Upset  By  English 

Today,  our  Latin  hoopsters  were  badly 
upset  by  a better-shooting,  faster-hustling 
team.  With  the  advantage  of  playing  in  a 
very  small  but  familiar  court,  English 
showed  much  more  fight  than  Latin  in  the 
first  half;  and,  by  the  time  Latin  got  go- 
ing, it  was  too  late.  In  the  first  period, 
English  started  fast,  hitting  on  shots  from 
all  over  the  court  and  controlling  both 
boards.  Meanwhile,  Latin  was  held  to  only 
six  points  by  a special  defense  specifically  de- 
signed to  stop  Brogna.  In  the  second 
quarter,  Latin  still  couldn’t  adjust  to  the 
“miniature”  court  with  “low-overhead.” 
English  kept  increasing  its  already-big  lead 
until  at  half  time  it  was  sixteen  points  (29- 
13).  Throughout  the  second  half,  Latin 
tried  fiercely  to  fight  back,  but  they  had  all 
they  could  do  to  keep  up  with  the  hot- 
handed English  quintet.  Latin,  sorely  need- 
ing sixteen  more  points  than  English  in 
the  second  half,  couldn’t  even  get  one  of 
these  points.  The  game  had  been  decided 
in  the  first  half  and  Latin  lost  its  first  game 
of  the  season,  after  winning  the  first  five. 
Final  score:  English  54,  Latin  37. 

Sidelights  On  The  Lightside 
Much  credit  must  be  given  to  the  English 
defense.  Besides  holding  Brogna  to  his 
seasonal  low  of  four  points,  they  also  held 
the  entire  Latin  squad  to  their  low  of 
thirty-seven  points.  Whoops!  Here  comes 
Tobin.  He  was  separated  from  the  team ; 
and  after  crossing  the  street  alone  he 
couldn’t  find  the  door  left  open  for  the 
team.  He  doesn’t  look  very  happy. 


Latin  Humiliates  Dorchester 

Following  a decisive  victory  over  Trade, 
Latin  won  another  “easy”  game.  This  time 
Dorchester  was  the  victim,  and  along  with 
the  slaughter  went  additional  spoils  of  bat- 
tle: A berth  in  the  Tech  Tourney!  Al- 
though Latin  led  by  only  two  points  at  the 
end  of  the  first  period,  it  managed  to  in- 
crease its  lead  to  seven  points  at  half-time, 
(4033).  In  the  third  period,  while  out- 
scoring  Dorchester  twenty-four  points  to 
nine,  our  heroes  built  up  an  insurmountable 
lead.  When  Brogna  scored  his  twenty- 
seventh  point  for  the  afternoon,  Coach 
Patten  made  certain  that  all  his  stalwarts 
saw  action.  Oh,  yes.  The  final  score  was 
Latin  80,  Dorchester  57. 

Latin  Whips  Tech 

After  a week  layoff,  Latin  fought  to 
victory  over  previously  once-defeated  Tech- 
nical. Latin  had  a good  first  quarter, 
scoring  eighteen  points;  but  \ ech  managed 
to  stay  only  three  points  away  as  their 
star,  Val  Mockus,  scored  ten  of  his  team’s 
fifteen  points.  In  the  second  quarter,  Latin 
again  played  well.  However,  with  Mockus 
scoring  eleven  points,  the  Artisans  remained 
well  in  contention,  only  seven  points  be- 
hind (35-29).  Both  teams  battled  evenly 
throughout  most  of  the  third  period,  con- 
tinually exchanging  baskets,  until  B.L.S. 
adjusted  its  defense  to  stop  Mockus.  The 
period  ended  with  Latin  holding  a nine- 
point  lead,  43-34.  But  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  Latin,  aided  by  the  sharp  shooting 
of  Brogna  and  King,  increased  its  lead  to 
seventeen  points,  while  holding  Mockus  to 
only  two  points.  Coach  Patten  then  sub- 
stituted freely  as  Latin  went  on  to  win  its 
fifth  straight.  Final  score:  Latin  62,  lech 

^ Latin  Tops  B.C.  High 

Today  Latin  met  a very  determined 
B.C.  High  team,  which  stayed  in  contention 
right  up  until  the  fourth  quarter.  But,  at 
that  point,  our  hallowed  hoopsters  pulled 
away  and  went  on  to  win  their  fourth 
game  of  the  season,  60-46. 

The  game  got  off  to  an  extremely  slow 
start.  After  three  minutes  of  play,  B.C. 
High  led,  1-0.  Both  teams  then  proceeded 
to  match  baskets;  and,  at  the  half-time 
buzzer,  Latin  led  by  a slim  three  points. 
(26-23).  I'1  the  third  quarter,  Latin  be- 
gan to  dominate  the  boards  and  increased 
its  slight  margin  to  seven  points.  It  wasn’t 
until  the  final  period,  however,  that  Latin 
(led  by  Brogna  and  Walsh)  could  build 
up  a comfortable  twelve-point  lead.  With 
such  a margin,  and,  by  playing  cautious 
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basketball,  Latin  was  able  to  win  a well- 
deserved  victory. 

Points  To  Ponder 

Not  much  credit  has  been  given  up  to 
this  time  to  “subs”  Butch  Chardevoyne  and 
Jim  Connolly.  They  have  both  done  an 
exceptional  job  of  filling  in  whenever  Coach 
Patten  has  needed  them.  By  scoring  twenty- 
seven  points  in  this  game,  Joe  Brogna  be- 
came the  top  scorer  in  the  city.  He  now 
surpasses  B.C.’s  Hennesey  who  trails  by 
five  points. 

Latin  Jolts  Trade 

Latinites  won  their  “easiest”  game  of  the 
season,  this  time  against  Trade,  70-57.  The 
scoring  was  torrid  as  Latin  jumped  off  to 
an  early  sixteen-point  lead.  From  then  on, 
the  Pattenmen  had  no  real  trouble  holding 
their  lead.  Coach  Patten  substituted  freely 
throughout  the  game  and  managed  to  let 
everyone  play.  High  man  for  Latin  was, 
you  guessed  it,  Captain  Joe  Brogna,  with 
nineteen  points.  The  squad  scored  only 
eleven  from  the  free-throw  line. 

Fruit  From  A Fruit 

“Butch”  Chardevoyne  and  Bill  Connolly 
continue  to  fill  in  well  when  needed  . . . 
look  for  them  in  the  future.  A certain 
senior  on  the  team  still  continues  to  draw 
his  loyal  cheering  section.  His  opinion  is 
that  by  faithfully  rooting  for  him  each 
game,  they  inspire  him.  His  name,  for  obvi- 
ous reasons,  shall  not  be  disclosed. 

Latin  Stunned  By  B.C.  High 

Latin  suffered  its  second  loss  of  the  sea- 
011  today,  at  the  hands  of  a team  which,  up 
to  this  time,  had  only  one  victory : B.C. 
High.  Latin  opened  with  a slow  first  peri- 
od, scoring  only  eight  points  to  B.C.’s  fif- 
teen. However,  in  the  second  period,  Latin 
began  to  connect,  outscoring  their  oppon- 
ents twenty-three  to  sixteen.  This  output 
tied  the  score  at  half-time,  31-31.  1 hrough- 
out  the  third  period,  both  teams  matched 
baskets,  giving  each  other  no  opportunity  to 
pull  away.  In  the  fourth  period,  however, 
Latinites  were  given  just  that  opportunity: 
with  about  a minute  remaining  in  the  game, 
behind  by  a single  point,  Latin  called 
“timeout”  to  set  up  a play.  However,  after 
bringing  the  ball  in  bounds,  the  attempted 
conversion  was  missed  and  a B.C.  hoop- 
ster  recovered  the  rebound.  B.C.  High 
froze  the  ball  the  remaining  moments  of 
the  game,  upsetting  Latin,  71-70. 

Gems  From  The  Jeweler 

The  statistics  point  out  that  both  teams 
had  the  same  number  of  field-goals.  Foul 


shooting  proved  decisive  as  B.C.  High  hit 
fifteen  out  of  nineteen  while  our  lads  sank 
only  fourteen  out  of  twenty-three.  Mr. 
Casey  has  been  appropriately  warned  to 
“keep  out  of  the  lunch-room.”  Latin  now 
faces  two  formidable  foes  in  the  remaining 
two  games;  Technical’s  Artisans  and  Eng- 
lish’s “die-hards.” 

Latin  Nipped 

Latin  lost  its  third  straight  and  also  its 
final  league  game  to  English  by  a mere 
seven  points.  The  Blue  and  Blue  opened 
with  a torrid  first  quarter,  outscoring  our 
Latinites  twenty-two  to  ten.  I11  the  second 
quarter,  however,  Latin  came  back  to  out- 
score  its  opponents  by  eleven  points,  manag- 
ing to  come  within  one  point  at  the  half 
(33-32).  But,  in  the  “blue”  third  period, 
English  easily  outscored  our  hoopsters  and 
amassed  a twelve-point  lead.  With  that, 
although  scoring  twenty  points  in  the  final 
stanza,  Latin  could  not  overhaul  the  enemy, 
finally  bowing,  72-65. 

Curses ! 

Had  Latin  won  this  game  it  would  have 
meant  a first  place  tie  for  the  championship; 
but,  as  it  turned  out,  we  placed  a respectable 
third,  behind  English  and  Tech.  Team  cap- 
tain Joe  Brogna,  by  scoring  thirty-three 
points  in  the  final  league  game,  deservedly 
won  the  City  Scoring  Championship. 
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Latin  Loses  Opener 

The  Purple  and  White  tracksters  were 
outclassed  by  a strong  Tech  Team.  Tech 
scored  180  points  to  Latin’s  124. 

In  Class  A running  events,  John  Doyle 
scored  an  easy  victory  in  the  “50.”  Bob 
Ramsey  won  the  “300,”  while  Lowell  Da- 
vidson romped  in  the  “600.”  Dick  Gari- 
baldi placed  first  in  the  “440.”  Lloyd  Par- 
ham finished  second  in  the  high  hurdles. 

In  Class  A field  events,  Prinz,  Zissis,  and 
Abraham  placed  first,  third  and  fourth,  re- 
spectively, in  the  shotput ! Doyle  won  the 
standing  broad  jump. 

In  Class  B,  Hoffman  took  third  in  the 
“50.”  Comerford  scored  a sensational  vic- 
tory in  the  “220.”  Senori  placed  second  in 
the  “440.”  In  field  events,  Andronica  and 
Green  placed  first  and  third  in  the  shot, 
while  Stick  placed  third  in  the  standing 
broad  jump. 

In  Class  C,  Ed  Bell  finished  second  in 
the  “50.”  In  the  “176,”  “Pearl”  Bailey 
made  a sensational  dive  for  the  finish  line, 


only  to  be  nosed  out.  Felder  and  Wilkinson 
finished  a close  one-two  in  the  “220.”  Fish- 
man finished  third  by  a hair  in  the  “600.” 
Richie  Abraham  and  Weinstein  finished  first 
and  third  respectively,  in  the  shotput. 

Latin  Swamps  B.C.H. 

The  Latin  Speedsters  overwhelmed 
B.C.H.  track  team.  Latin  scored  180  points 
to  B.C.H.’s  120. 

In  class  A,  Doyle  took  the  “50.”  Ram- 
sey easily  won  the  “300.”  Garibaldi  placed 
second  in  the  “440.”  Davidson  finished  first 
in  the  “600.”  Anthony  won  the  “1000” 
with  no  trouble.  Lloyd  Parham  scored  an 
easy  victory  in  the  hurdles.  In  field  events, 
Prinz,  Zissis,  Abraham  placed  first,  second 
and  fourth  in  the  shotput,  while  Doyle  took 
the  broad  jump. 

In  class  B,  Newberg,  Hoffman  and 
Stick  took  a clean  sweep  in  the  “50.”  Se- 
nori was  second  in  the  “440,”  and  Zito- 
mersky  was  second  in  the  “880.”  In  field 
events,  Adronica  and  Green  were  one-two  in 
the  shotput,  while  Stick  and  Hoffman  were 
one-three  in  the  broad  jump. 

In  class  C,  Bell  won  the  “50,”  and 
Bailey  took  the  “176.”  Wilkson  won  the 
“220.”  Fishman  won  the  “600”  easily.  In 
field  events,  O’Neil,  Abraham  and  Wein- 
stein placed  first,  second,  and  third,  re- 
spectively. Bailey  won  the  standing  broad 
jump. 

Latin  Third  In  The  Reggies 

The  Purple  and  White  tracksters  finished 
third  behind  the  strong  English  (90)  and 
Technical  (80)  teams.  More  than  half  of 
our  points  were  scored  in  field  events. 

In  Class  A,  Lowell  Davidson  won  the 
“600”  with  a tremendous  record-breaking 
time  (1:18.9).  Loren  dayman  finished 
fourth  in  the  “50.”  Prinz  finished  third  in 
the  shotput. 

In  Class  B,  Marv  Stick  placed  third  in 
the  standing  broad  jump.  Andronica  and 
Ed  Costello  placed  one-three  in  the  shotput. 

In  Class  C,  Eddie  Bell  was  second  in  the 
“50”  and  “Pearl”  Bailey  second  in  the 
“176.”  Steve  Fishman  put  on  a tremendous 
kick  in  the  “600”  only  to  be  nosed  out  bv 
a step.  Chester  Adanis  finished  a close  third 
in  the  hurdles.  O’Neil  and  Abraham  were 
two-three  in  the  shotput.  Bailey  was  dis- 
qualified twice  with  the  winning  jumps  in 
the  broad  jump. 

Regrets  were  extended  to  Doyle,  Parham, 
and  Hoffman,  who  were  out  sick. 
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EDITORIALS 


BORIS  PASTERNAK 

Throughout  the  ages,  in  the  struggle  between  righteousness  and  depravity,  many  men 
have  stood  up  against  the  forces  of  evil.  One  such  man  is  Boris  Pasternak,  a poet  virtu- 
oso, who  has  been  torn  by  a love  for  a country  in  a political  ideology  he  deems  despicable. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  Pasternak’s  career  is  a paradox:  he  has  been  allowed  to 
survive  under  a regime  which  he  openly  admits  to  detest.  This  came  about  because  he 
made  himself  popular  with  the  late  dictator  Stalin.  Although  he  was  forbidden  to  publish 
his  own  poetry  and  essays,  he  did,  however,  make  brilliant  translations  of  Shakespeare  and 
Goethe.  These  translations  so  affected  the  dictator,  that  Pasternak  was  allowed  a much 
greater  measure  of  personal  freedom  than  was  usually  accorded  to  other  writers.  Pasternak 
continued  with  his  translations  until  the  Hungarian  revolution,  when  he  received  permission 
to  publish  Dr.  Zhivago,  a novel  about  a man  whose  life  is  shattered  by  the  system  under  which 
he  lives. 

After  the  book  was  published,  it  became  an  immediate  success  throughout  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  Many  critics  even  compared  Pasternak’s  masterpiece  with  the 
writings  of  that  great  Russian  author,  Tolstoy.  Some  even  claimed  that  he  is  Russia’s 
greatest  poet.  But  while  people  all  over  the  world  were  heralding  Pasternak’s  Dr.  Zhivago 
as  a literary  triumph,  the  communist  hierarchy  was  denouncing  Pasternak  as  a heretical 
intellectual.  They  even  urged  him  to  sample  the  capitalist  utopia,  by  leaving  Russia  perman- 
ently. 

While  the  hypocritical  Russian  regime  was  denouncing  Pasternak’s  Nobel  prize  award 
as  “a  hostile  political  act  by  tools  of  international  reaction,”  it  simultaneously  idolized 
three  Russian  physicists  for  their  Nobel  awards.  Such  is  the  unscrupulous  duplicity  of  the 
communist  mind. 

Meanwhile,  an  international  group  of  former  Nobel  prize  winners  rallied  to  the  de- 
fense of  Pasternak.  Certain  countries  even  considered  severing  cultural  relations  with 
Russia.  The  effect  was  to  put  the  Kremlin  dictatorship  in  an  embarrassing  position. 

As  for  Pasternak,  he  evidently  saw  the  “light” ; for  he  wrote  a letter  to  Premier  Krush- 
chev pleading  that  he  be  allowed  to  stay  in  Russia.  He  declined  the  Nobel  prize  and  stated: 
“I  am  tied  to  Russia  by  birth,  by  life,  and  by  work.  Considering  the  meaning  this  award  has 
been  given  by  the  society  in  which  I live,  I must  decline  this  prize.” 

The  lesson  for  all  of  us  is  clear.  To  survive  as  an  intellectual  with  freedom  of  choice 
and  action,  one  must  live  in  a politically  free  atmosphere. 


THE  ELECTORAL  SYSTEM 

Congress  has  many  bills  which,  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  each  session,  are  soon 
forgotten.  These  are  the  “old  faithfuls”  — necessary  evils  which  are  dispensed  with  quickly. 
Among  these  bills  are  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution  which  modify  or  completely 
change  the  present  method  of  electing  our  President.  Unfortunately,  these  proposals  are  con- 
sidered hastily.  It  is  obvious  that  the  present  election  procedures  are  outmoded  and  unfair. 

Briefly,  the  present  method  works  like  this:  a state  is  entitled  to  a number  of  electors 
equal  to  the  combined  number  of  the  state’s  Representatives  and  Senators.  Each  party  draws 
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up  a slate  of  electors  pledged  to  a certain  candidate.  The  slate  with  the  largest  popular  vote 
in  the  state  wins  the  election.  The  electors  vote  for  their  candidate.  The  electoral  votes  of 
all  the  states  are  counted  and  the  candidate  who  receives  the  majority  becomes  President. 
This  is  the  usual  procedure,  but  there  are  many  flaws  in  this  plan  which  should  be  corrected. 

Most  important  is  the  fact  that  the  philosophy  behind  this  plan  is  outmoded.  At  the 
time  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  where  the  electoral  system  was  devised,  communica- 
tions between  states  was  difficult.  New  Englanders  were  isolated  from  Alabamans;  New 
Yorkers  from  Virginians.  For  this  reason,  there  were  few  nationally-known  political  figures. 
Most  of  the  senators,  governors,  etc.,  were  unknown  outside  of  their  own  states.  Even  so, 
these  governors  were  the  potential  candidates  for  the  Presidency.  But  the  average  voter  could 
not  be  expected  to  judge  the  qualifications  of  a candidate  he  did  not  know.  The  Conven- 
tion solved  this  problem  with  the  present  electoral  system.  Instead  of  voting  directly  for  a 
national  candidate,  the  voter  would  choose  citizens  to  represent  him  in  the  national  balloting. 
It  was  the  duty  of  these  representatives,  the  electors,  to  be  better  informed  about  national 
politics  than  the  average  voter.  The  idea  behind  this  system  is  no  longer  valid.  Today,  with 
television,  newspapers,  and  other  mass  media,  political  figures  have  taken  on  nation-wide 
importance.  Today’s  voter  is  just  as  informed  as  yesterday’s  elector. 

The  electoral  system  is  outmoded  in  practice  too.  It  is  generally  true  that  the  electors 
vote  according  to  the  popular  vote  in  their  states.  If  New  York,  for  instance,  goes  Republi- 
can, the  electors  will  vote  for  the  Republican  candidate.  But  it  doesn’t  always  work  that  way. 
In  1948,  an  elector  from  Tennessee  voted  for  Thurmond  despite  the  fact  that  the  Demo- 
crats had  won  the  state;  and,  in  1956,  an  Alabaman  elector  refused  to  vote  for  Stevenson. 
Instead,  he  chose  a local  judge  who  wasn’t  even  in  the  election.  There  are  many  other  cases, 
not  so  recent,  of  electors  violating  the  wishes  of  the  electorate. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  seems  simple:  either  require  the  electors  to  vote  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  popular  vote,  or  eliminate  the  electoral  system  so  that  people  can  vote 
directly  for  a Presidential  candidate  rather  than  for  a slate  of  electors;  the  candidate  who 
wins  a state  automatically  receives  all  the  electoral  votes  of  that  state. 

Although  these  two  suggestions  eliminate  thoughtless  independence  of  the  electors,  they 
have  their  dangers.  The  election  of  1888  illustrates  this.  Although  Cleveland  had  a majori- 
ty of  the  popular  vote,  he  lost  the  election  by  sixty-five  electoral  votes.  And  in  an  earlier 
election,  Cleveland  won  all  of  New  York’s  thirty-six  electoral  votes,  although  he  had  a 
plurality  of  only  1,000  out  of  1,000,000  votes.  In  this  case,  about  a half-million  votes 
went  to  waste. 

The  usual  justification  for  this  all-or-nothing  system  is  that  the  states  should  vote  as 
blocs.  A candidate  who  wins  fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  votes  of  Massachusetts  should  receive 
all  the  electoral  votes  of  the  state,  because  the  state  is  a unit,  independent  of  the  other  states. 
This  old  idea  does  not  fit  in  with  modern  American  concepts  of  government.  We  no  longer 
think  of  ourselves  as  Vermonters  or  Californians,  but  as  Americans.  This  change  of  atti- 
tude, brought  on  by  centralization  of  government,  is  one  of  the  compelling  reasons  for  chang- 
ing the  present  election  procedures.  If  the  half-million  wasted  votes  in  New  York  had  been 
distributed  among  the  smaller  states,  the  result  of  the  election  might  have  been  different. 
In  effect,  the  present  system  disenfranchises  millions  of  voters  in  every  election. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  electoral  votes  be  divided  in  each  state  according  to  the  pop- 
ular vote.  This  would  be  a suitable  solution  to  the  problem,  if  the  method  of  proportioning 
the  electoral  votes  were  not  faulty.  Nevada,  with  only  one  Representative  and  two  Senators, 
has  an  electoral  vote  for  every  53,300  people.  On  the  other  hand,  New  York  has  a vote  for 
every  330,000  people.  In  other  words,  a New  Yorker’s  vote  is  less  than  one  sixth  as  power- 
ful as  a Nevadan’s.  It  is  argued  that  without  this  disproportion  the  votes  of  Nevada  would 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  votes  of  New  York.  But  this  is  as  it  should  be;  for,  simply,  there  are 
more  people  in  New  York  than  in  Nevada. 

1 he  answer  to  the  problems  of  the  presen  t electoral  system  is  obvious.  We  need  a simple 
majority  system.  If  more  than  half  of  the  voters  choose  Doe,  Doe  will  be  elected;  and  the 
votes  of  Republicans  in  Georgia  and  of  Democrats  in  Vermont  will  not  be  wasted ; for  they 
will  have  nation-wide  significance.  There  will  be  no  chance  of  having  “minority  Presidents” 
— Presidents  who  have  not  secured  a majority  of  the  popular  vote.  The  simple  majority 
system  is  vastly  superior  to  the  unfair  electoral  college  method,  which  amounts  to  a nation- 
wide Gerrymander. 
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Dominic  T.  Longo,  Jr.,  ’59  and 
David  Dorney,  ’59 


On  Tuesday,  December  23,  the  last  day 
of  school  before  the  long-awaited  Christ- 
mas vacation,  the  entire  school  witnessed 
the  annual  Christmas  Pageant,  presented 
in  the  Assembly  Hall.  The  program  began 
with  a dramatic  presentation  of  the  Christ- 
mas Story,  as  foretold  in  the  Old  Testament 
Bible  prophecies.  Dominic  Longo  acted  as 
narrator;  the  various  Prophecies  were 
spoken  by  George  McCart,  Larry  Polimeno, 
David  Dorney,  Matthew  Skinner,  Charles 
Korb,  and  Jay  Russo.  Following  were  carols 
by  the  Orchestra,  Brass  Choir,  and  Glee 
Club.  At  this  assembly,  as  is  the  custom 
each  year,  Mr.  Doyle  announced  the  winner 
of  the  Charles  E.  Grinnel  Memorial 
Scholarship.  (See  page  115  of  this  year’s 
school  catalog.)  The  winner  this  year  was 
Walter  H.  Kelley  of  Room  330. 

After  a whole  vacation  during  which  to 
study,  all  the  seniors  of  B.  L.  S.  were  ready 
and  eager  for  the  College  Board  Aptitude 
Tests  on  January  10.  Tightly  clutching 
their  tickets  of  admissions,  they  attacked 
the  tests  in  high  spirits.  Afterwards,  when 
the  marks  were  announced,  several  boys 
were  soon  tearing  up  their  college  applica- 
tions, dashing  their  Cadillacs  against  brick 


walls,  and  hurling  themselves  into  the 
Charles  River. 

On  January  23,  the  football  team  pre- 
sented one  of  its  official  jackets  to  “Mr. 
Latin  School,”  Mr.  Max  Levine,  head 
of  the  French  Department.  Co-captain 
Walt  Kelley  made  the  award  to  Mr. 
Levine:  “In  recognition  of  his  long  and 
zealous  support  of  the  team.” 

On  Saturday  evening,  January  24,  as 
guests  of  the  Boston  Celtics,  the  Stage  Drill 
Team  went  through  its  paces  at  the  Boston 
Garden,  during  halftime  of  the  Celtics- 
Warriors  game.  “Kelley’s  Kommandoes” 
were  in  prime  form,  and  were  so  successful 
that  the  Garden  management  invited  them 
back  for  a return  engagement  three  weeks 
later.  Congratulations  are  certainly  due  to 
our  drillmaster,  Major  Edward  Kelley,  for 
the  excellent  work  he  does  each  year. 

On  January  26,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  officiated 
at  an  assembly  for  classes  I and  II,  at  which 
the  Thom  McAn  Shoe  Company  made  its 
annual  award  to  the  best  football  player 
and  all-around  student  in  Boston.  The 
yearly  winners  are  chosen  by  the  Boston 
Globe  Schoolboy  Sports  Department.  This 
year’s  award,  in  the  form  of  a gold-plated 
football  shoe,  was  presented  to  — you  gues- 
sed it  — Walter  H.  Kelley.  Congratula- 
tions, Walt ! 

During  the  first  week  of  February,  the 
upper  three  classes  attended  an  assembly 
at  which  the  number  three  health  problem 
— alcoholism  — was  carefully  discussed 
and  expounded.  A movie  was  shown,  dem- 
onstrating the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the 
body.  Then  Mr.  Miller,  the  speaker,  em- 
phatically and  entertainingly  put  across  his 
points  with  the  use  of  clever  sleight-of-hand 
and  magic  tricks.  The  assembly  was  very 
enlightening,  and  the  boys  learned  many 
basic  facts  on  alcohol  and  alcoholism. 

On  February  12,  1959,  an  international 
forum  was  held  at  Brookline  High  School. 
The  theme  of  discussion  was  Lincoln’s 
birthday.  Four  delegates  were  sent  from 
each  school  — B.  L.  S.  was  represented  by 
Walter  Kelley,  Barry  Sieger,  Jeff  Salloway, 
David  Dorney,  and  faculty  advisor  Charles 
Avery. 

During  the  week  before  the  February 
Vacation,  the  school  was  visited  by  two  edu- 
cators from  Korea.  They  were  Chang  Kop 
Lee,  the  Minister  of  Education  for  the  Re- 
public of  Korea;  and  Hae  Soo  Chung,  the 
headmaster  of  the  Pwong  Tack  High 
School  in  Seoul,  Korea.  The  visitors  were 
escorted  on  a tour  of  the  school  by  Mr. 
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Neville.  They  looked  in  on  several  clas- 
ses, including  one  of  Mr.  Carrol’s  Physics 
classes.  The  visitors  assured  us  that  they 
would  carry  a very  favorable  report  of 
B.  L.  S.  back  to  Korea. 

On  February  19,  Classes  1 and  II  at- 
tended an  assembly  at  which  Professor 
Philip  Lewis  of  M.I.T.  spoke  on  engineer- 
as  a career.  A film  was  shown,  and  the 
importance  of  English  in  the  field  of  Engi- 
neering was  strongly  emphasized.  A 
question-and-answer  period  followed,  during 
which  several  points  of  interest  pertinent  to 
engineering  were  discussed. 

Also  at  this  assembly,  Mr.  Doyle  in- 
formed the  student  body  that  seven  of  our 
boys  have  qualified  as  finalists  in  the  Na- 
tional Merit  Scholarship  Program.  They 
are  Stephen  Proskauer  (who  graduated  to 
Harvard  from  his  junior  year),  Philip 
Landrigan,  William  Coogan,  David 
Caldwell.  Kenneth  Freed,  Fred  McCarthy, 
and  Joseph  E.  Russo.  In  addition,  in  the 
nation-wide  General  Motors  scholarship 
program,  four  of  our  boys  qualified  as  semi- 
finalists: Joseph  E.  Russo,  Paul  Gilman, 
Girts  Grinbergs,  and  Robert  Doolittle. 

In  the  closing  days  of  school  before  the 
February  vacation,  strange  rumors  were 
heard  about  a gala  stage  show  to  be  spon- 
sored by  the  Boston  Latin  School  Chapter 
of  the  National  Honor  Society.  Zealous 
N.H.S.  members  were  spotted  coercing 
lower  classman  all  around  the  building  into 
buying  tickets.  As  it  was,  the  annual  Na- 
tional Honor  Society  Revue  was  originally 
scheduled  for  Friday  night,  Feb.  20,  but 
had  to  be  postponed  to  Friday,  March  six, 
because  of  illness  of  some  of  the  principals. 
All  proceeds  from  this  show  will  go  to  the 
B.L.S.  senior  scholarship  fund,  which,  on 
graduation  night,  awards  several  $100 
scholarships  to  deserving  seniors. 

On  February  20,  the  boys  of  Classes  V 
and  VI  were  guests  to  the  annual  Washing- 
ton-Lincoln  exercises  in  the  Assembly  Hall. 


Fhe  speakers  stressed  leadership  as  a theme. 
Dominic  Longo  was  announcer;  George 
McCart  and  Jay  Russo  spoke  on  Washing- 
ton ; and  Charles  Korb  and  Matthew 
Skinner  spoke  on  Lincoln. 

At  2 p.m.  the  doors  of  B.L.S.  closed 
for  another  vacation.  Believe  it  or  not, 
some  seniors  actually  did  spend  their  vaca- 
tion time  in  studying  for  the  March  Col- 
lege Boards. 

On  the  Thursday  of  vacation  week, 
February  26,  about  150  juniors  and  seniors 
and  their  dates  attended  the  annual  Mid- 
winter Dance.  This  year’s  affair  was  held 
at  New  England  Mutual  Hall,  and  the 
couples  danced  to  the  music  of  George 
Graham  and  his  orchestra.  After  the 
dance,  the  couples  went  off  to  the  better 
eating  places  and  nightclubs  around  Bos- 
ton. It  was  a very  pleasant  evening  for 
all,  and  thanks  are  due  to  the  Dance  Com- 
mittee for  their  good  work. 

On  Friday  Night,  March  6,  the  long- 
awaited  Show  of  the  Century  took  place  in 
the  B.L.S.  Assembly  Hall:  Fhe  Gala  Na- 
tional Honor  Society  Revue  was  presented 
before  a capacity  audience.  It  was  a really 
excellent  show,  well-stocked  with  fine  acts 
and  entertaining  “Street  Scenes.”  Henry 
Shoolman  and  Gerald  Hillman  gave  two 
examples  of  really  superlative  acting,  as 
they  played  the  leading  parts  in  the  one- 
act  melodrama,  “A  Game  of  Chess.”  The 
show  included  a humorous  parody  of  “The 
Jack  Parr  Show,”  complete  with  tickets 
from  the  “NBZ  Television  Network.”  In 
addition,  there  were  several  variety  acts. 
Our  own  drill  team,  and  the  all-girl  drill 
team  of  the  Academy  of  the  Assumption  in 
East  Boston  executed  their  skills  with  Ma- 
jor Kelley’s  usual  snap  and  polish.  All  in 
all,  it  was  a most  entertaining  show.  Thanks 
and  congratulations  are  due  to  Mr.  Jameson 
for  producing  a really  professional  spectacle. 

On  Tuesday,  March  10,  those  members 
of  the  N.H.S.  who  qualified  as  semi-finalists 
in  the  N.H.S.  Scholarship  Exam  last  Fall, 
took  a second  examination  to  determine 
their  status  as  finalists.  They  were:  David 
Caldwell,  Paul  Gilman,  Dominic  Longo, 
Fred  McCarthy,  David  Mullen,  Jay  Russo, 
and  Ronald  Salamy. 

On  Thursday,  February  12,  William  J. 
Sarill,  ’59,  represented  this  school  on  a 
panel  of  three,  interviewing  Dr.  Isaac 
Asimov  over  WBUR-FM,  Boston  Uni- 
versity’s radio  station.  The  half-hour  pro- 
gram was  taped  and  replayed  at  8 :oo  that 
night  on  “University  Press  Conference.” 
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November  17:  Overheard  in  312: 
Master:  “What  does  C2O2A  make?” 
Never-say-die-student : “Cocoa  ?” 
November  i9 : Overheard  in  222: 

Skipper:  “Secure  the  hatches  fore  and 
aft!” 

Mate:  “But,  Sir  . . 

Skipper:  “Secure!” 

Mate:  “But,  Sir,  the  door  . . .” 

Skipper:  “Avast!  Secure,  mate!” 

Mate:  “But,  Sir,  the  doors  are  closed.” 
Irate  Skipper:  “Quick,  boy,  put  your 
name  in  the  D.W.P.  column.” 
November  20:  Overheard  in  the  lunch- 
room: “Here  we  go  round  the  Mulberry 
bush,  the  Mulberry  bush,  the  Mulberry 
bush ” 

November  21:  Overheard  in  207  during 
lunch:  “All  hail  the  tzetze  fly,  The 

mighty  tzetze  fly,  E’er  feared 

ARRRRRGH ! !” 

November  24:  Overheard  in  318:  “22 
footpounds,  16  tons,  9 C,  3 centimeters, 
hike!”  (The  T formation  strikes  again). 
November  25:  Overheard  in  307:  “My 
word,  tea  time!  One  lump  or  two?” 
November  26:  Ye  R.R.R.  has  been  read- 
ing Mad  magazine  and  has  begun  to  drink 
Moxie.  Ahhh,  what  about  subliminal 
suggestion,  huh  ? 

November  28:  Overheard  at  Drag’s  house 
in  the  wee  wee  hours:  “If  you  can’t  make 
six  inches,  you  just  can’t  make  it.” 
December  j:  Overheard  in  319: 

Master:  “This  graduated  cylinder  has  got 
you  beat.  Know  why?” 

Class  in  unison:  “No-o-o-o,  Sir.” 
Master:  “It’s  a graduate,  and  that’s  some- 
thing you  guys’ll  never  be.” 

December  4:  Overheard  in  208: 

Master:  “You  know,  boys,  I dreamed 
last  night  that  Teddy  Roosevelt  was 


sitting  in  my  class.  It  was  so  embaras- 
sing;  I knew  he  was  dead,  but  I didn’t 
dare  tell  him.” 

December  9:  Overheard  in  124: 

Master:  “Ahhhhhh  . . . Libershlung,  read 
the  citation.” 

Libershlung : “Athena  accosts  Zeus  to  in- 
tervene for ” 

Master:  “Oh,  no,  boy!” 

Libershlung : “Cyro  . . . Cycloped  . . . 
opedah  . . . opedi  . . .” 

Master:  “ ” 

December  10:  Overheard  in  104: 

Master : “Where  is  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
the  Colorado?” 

Mendle:  “North  Arizona.” 

Master:  “What  could  be  fairer  than 
that?” 

December  11:  Overheard  in  319:  “Why 
boys,  you  think  this  is  something!  I 
used  to  be  able  to  juggle  five  bottles  of 
H2SO4  at  at  time.  Oops!  Oh  well,  hel- 
lo, Mr.  Smith.  How’s  the  pressure  down 
there?” 

December  16:  Ye  R.R.R.  paid  his  class 
dues  today.  No  wonder  Karl  Prinz  was 
seen  driving  a new  car  to  school. 
December  17:  Overheard  in  329: 

Master:  “Ehh,  Ringer,  are  you  chewing 
gum  ?” 

Ringer:  “Ah,  yes  Sir.” 

Master:  “What  flavor,  heh?” 

Ringer:  “Maypo,  Sir.” 

Master:  “Well,  I’ll  give  you  only  one 
mark.  If  it’d  been  doublemint,  I’d’ve 
given  y’two.” 

December  i9 : There  was  a brief  con- 
test between  the  N.H.S.  and  the  gym 
teachers  today  (not  the  basketball  vari- 
ety). 

December  23:  The  Aardvark’s  Dominus 
Alter  Tauri  Funditor  today  astounded 
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his  fellow  ant  eaters  by  his  radical  new 
Utopia  at  Infinity  theory. 

December  24:  Overheard  in  329  toward 
eventime:  “Ehh,  I don’t  care  what  your 
name  is,  fat  boy,  get  those  reindeer  off 
da  roof.” 

January  5:  “Sixies’  delight, 

Seniors’  dismay, 

School’s  closed, 

Twelve-day  delay.” 

January  6:  Overheard  in  124: 

blaster:  “Ahhhh,  yes.  We’ll  have  to 
call  on  a bright  boy  for  this  question. 
Hmmmm,  Gizmle!  He’ll  give  11s  the 
answer  in  nothing  flat.” 

Gizmle:  “Dahhhhh ” 

Master:  “Mmmmmmm,  or  perhaps  he’ll 
give  us  nothing.” 

January  7:  What  master  in  301  is  re- 
portedly trying  to  corner  the  Junior 
Achievement  stock  market  again  this 
year  ? 

January  8:  Ye  R.R.R.  was  ringing  the 
bells  today.  School  was  dismissed  early 
at  1:59. 

January  9:  Overheard  in  207: 

Master:  What  did  Emerson  say  about 
nonconformity  ? 

Sultz:  A lot. 

January  10:  Ye  R.R.R.  SAT  and  SAT 
ugh ! 

January  ij:  Overheard  in  301  : 

Stalling  student:  Sir,  will  you  explain 
bourgeois? 

Master:  Well,  there’s  the  upper  class, 
the  bourgeois,  the  lower  middle  class, 
and  . . . you. 

January  16:  What  famous  Master  in  21 1 
helped  Noah  Webster  write  his  diction- 
ary ? 

January  22:  HOLD  THAT  POSE! 
Duserick,  not  you  again ! 

January  24:  Well,  we’re  done,  done,  done. 
You’re  a better  man  than  I am  Charlie 
Brown. 


January  29:  Overheard  in  307 : “When 
I was  a boy  at  the  Latin  School  . . .” 

January  JO:  Overheard  in  119:  “Get  that 
camera  out  of  here!” 

February  2:  “Modern  thought, 

Thanks  a lot; 

But  I like 
Blintzes  better.” 

February  6:  Overheard  in  218:  “If  you 
learn  anything  in  this  room,  it’s  you r 
own  fault.” 

February  ij:  Help! 

February  14:  Try  again. 

February  16:  Overheard  in  316:  “Boys, 
I’m  afraid  I’ve  turned  in  my  gift  certi- 
ficate to  Dr.  White’s  lectures.” 

February  17:  Ye  R.R.R.  paid  his  Year- 
book donation  today.  My  arm  still  hurts. 

February  18:  Overheard  in  2c8 : 

Master:  Smiff,  can’t  you  ever  conform 
to  my  history  outline? 

Smiff:  What,  me  conform? 

February  i9 : Thwinging  Thursday. 

March  j:  Attention!  All  paint  mixers 
will  immediately  report  to  the  Fine  Arts 
Club. 

March  4:  Overheard  in  124: 

Master:  Today  is  enteuthen  exelauei  day, 
isn’t  it  Syennesis? 

Syennesis:  Proceed  thence  day? 
Master:  Oh,  no,  boy!  Oh,  no! 

March  11:  Overheard  in  323: 

(silence) 

March  16:  The  Mickey  Mouse  Club 
filed  a complaint  with  a certain  master 
in  207  for  his  act  of  violence  in  the  as- 
sembly hall. 

March  17:  Aloha! 

March  18:  The  custodians’  efforts  were 
finally  rewarded  today  as  oil  was  dis- 
covered in  the  boiler  room. 

March  i9 : Edict  6969F : “Any  boy  absent 
more  than  two  periods  is  absent  for  the 
day.” 

(Don’t  nobody  peek  in  the  teachers’  room 
opposite  306.) 

March  20:  Spring  has  sprung, 

Da  grass  is  riz, 

I wonder  where 
Ye  R.R.R.  is. 

Savitz’s  beat, 

Patz  is  Freed, 

Sarill’s  dilled, 

B.L.S.  take  heed ! 

Schools’  ’bout  done, 
Vacation’ll  come. 

Everthing’s  fine, 

Oops DEADLINE!!! 
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TICOA  for  TIRES 


CHELSEA  BURLINGTON  FRAMINGHAM  WORCESTER 
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BE  A COMPETENT  AND  SAFE  DRIVER 


(flwsriancf  tfi/vde 

est.  Auto  Schools  1936 


DRIVER  EDUCATION  COURSE  DRIVING  LESSONS 


• If  You  Are  16-25  Help  Promote  Highway* 
Safety  By  Becoming  An  Educated  Driver. 


• SAVE  Annually  On  Insurance  ® 

• COURSE  INCLUDES: 

— Classroom  Instruction 

— Behind  The  Wheel  Training  ® 

— Driving  Observation  • 

• BOSTON'S  First  Commercial  Driving  School 

To  Offer  This  Course  • 

• COLLEGE  Graduate  Instructors 

• You  May  Begin  Course  At  15  Yrs.  ® 

<5  9 Mos. 


• Course  at  BROOKLINE  and  CAMBRIDGE  • 

• Call  For  Our  Catalogue 

LIMITED  PARTICIPATION  COURSE  • 

• Classes  at  Your  High  School  • 

• Driving  at  Our  School 


REGULAR  or  HYDRAMATIC 

and  Foreign  Shifts 

One  of  NEW  ENGLAND'S  OLDEST  & 

Most  Reputable  Schools  with  the  newest 
methods 

SAFE  for  every  member  of  the  family 
PRIVATE  lessons  on  specially  selected 
streets 

Courteous,  Efficient,  PATIENT  Instruction 
By  Specially  Trained  Competent  Instructors 
Over  100,000  Lessons  Given  To  Satisfied 
Pupils 

Member  A.L.A.  Brookline  Chamber  Of 
Commerce  & A.D.S.A.M. 

PICK  UP  Service  Available 

Our  Records  Prove  Our  Ability  To  Help 

Applicants  PASS  License  Test 


LICENSED  BY  THE  REGISTRAR  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES 


BROOKLINE 

BELMONT 

CAMBRIDGE 

NEWTON 

HULL 


354  Chestnut  Hill  Ave. 

Between  Beacon  St.  & Comm.  Ave. 
100  Trapelo  Road 
At  Cushing  Square 
698  Massachusetts  Ave. 

At  Central  Square 
745  Beacon  Street 
At  Newton  Center 

677  Nantasket  Avenue 


LO  ngwd  6-8800 
IV  anho  4-6500 
Kl  rklnd  7-6700 
LA  sell  7-3100 
WA  rwick  5-9800 


If  No  Answer  — 

- LAsell  7-3100 

Compliments  of 

CRONIN  GARTLAND  & CO 

COMMONWEALTH 

CHEVROLET 

141  Milk  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Liberty  2-7460 

1065  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Insurance  Brokers  and  Agents 

Arthur  J.  Gartland  B.L.S.  ’32 

Home  of  Barbecued  Chickens 

CALUMET 

SUPER  MARKET 

Brigham  Circle  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Opp.  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital 

THE  HOBBYIST’S  PARADISE 

Microscopes  Lab  & Science  Supplies 

All  Types  of  Hobby  and  Craft 

Tools  and  Materials 

Art  Materials 

LEISURE  TIME 

396  Harvard  Street,  Brookline 

Tel.  AS  7-0441 

Open  Daily  and  Sundays  10-6 

Thursdays  ’Til  8 

CLOSED  SATURDAYS 
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PETER 

How  Does  Today’s  News  Affect 

The  Business  Outlook  — And  You? 

listen  to 

IT'S  YOUR 
BUSINESS 

CONDAKES 

BY  JOHN  HARRIMAN 

COMPANY 

WEEI  • 590  AM  • 103.3  FM 

Monday  through  Friday 

6:55-7:05  P.M. 

453  C Street  — Boston,  Mass. 

BROUGHT  TO  YOU  BY 

SECOND  BANK  - STATE  STREET 

TRUST  COMPANY 

Head  Office:  111  Franklin  Street 
Boston  6,  Massachusetts 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 
Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 

IT  FIGURES 

TO  SEE 

HINGHAM  OLDSMOBILE 

We’re  figuring  on  seeing  you  real  soon  for  the  best  deal  you’ll  get  anywhere 

NORTH  ST.  MOTOR  SALES  INC. 


74  North  Street,  Hingham,  Mass. 

Tel.  RIverview  9-1929 

DRIVER  EDUCATION 

Investments  Homes  Mortgages 

30  Hours  Classroom 

12  Lessons  Behind  the  Wheel 

12  Lessons  of  Observation 

Compliments  of 

GEORGE  A.  PROCTOR  CO. 

$49.00 

Course  Starts  April  27 

License  Test  Week  of  June  15 
FAIRVIEW  DRIVER  SCHOOL 

779  Center  St.,  J.P.  JA  2-2929 

4199  Washington  St.,  Roslindale 

FA  3-1880 

Established  1898 

REALTORS 

1758  Centre  St.,  West  Roxbury 

FAirview  3-2036 

Residence:  FAirview  5-9176 
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CHARLES  SUMNER 


BOSTON  BROOKLINE  NORTHSHORE 


Compliments  of 

THE  EMBERS  RESTAURANT 

In  Mattapan  Square 
BL  8-9766 


Store  & Greenhouse  Home  Phone 

Phone  FAirview  5-3401  FAirview  5-0334 


Flowers  In  2)avic/ 


DAVID  & FREDA  LEAVITT,  Florists 


1752  Centre  St.  W.  Roxbury,  Mass. 


Wholesale  • Retail 


See  Srojjli  ij  Service 

18  Province  St.,  Boston  6,  Mass. 
Telephone  Richmond  2-0333 


COMPLIMENTS 

OF 

HARVARD  DRUG 
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Let  Kennedy's 


cue  you  • . • 


WHAT'S  NEW  and  SMART 

We  ve  got  oui  ears  to  the 
ground  — ready  to  pick 
up  the  newest  ideas  — 
the  big  trends  — the 
wanted  fad-items  anc 
have  'em  for  you  when 
you  want  'em!  Here's 
where  you'll  find  every- 
thina  that  makes  a first- 
rate  wardrobe  all 

arranged  for  your  easy 
speedy  shopping! 


KENNEDY’S 


BOSTON  • FRAMINGHAM  • PROVIDENCE 
WORCESTER  • SPRINGFIELD  • HARTFORD 
BROCKTON  • MANCHESTER 


We  invite  all  serious  students  of 
French,  German,  Latin,  and  Greek  to 
look  over  our  enormous  stock  of  dic- 
tionaries, language  record  sets  and 
literature,  fine  arts  books  and  foreign 
calendars. 

Schoenhof's  Foreign  Books,  Inc. 

1280  Massachusetts  Avenue 
(Opposite  Harvard  College  Library) 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


DR.  LYNWOOD  W.  STORER 
and 

DR.  EDWARD  L.  STORER 
OPTOMETRISTS 

161  Harvard  Avenue 
Allston  34,  Mass.  ST  2-2345 


Compliments  of 

STEUBEN  S RESTAURANT 
and  VIENNA  ROOM 

BOSTON 


GAFFINS  SHOE  STORE 

Exclusively  Nationally  Advertized  & 
Branded  Footwear 

For  Men,  Boys,  Women  & Children 
1549  Blue  Hill  Avenue 
Mattapan  Square 
BL  8-5378 
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Warren  K.  Vantine 
Studio,  Inc. 

* 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 

132  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


